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We lay before our readers a very inter- 
esting letter from an American gentleman 
in London, upon the subject of rapid travel- 
ling on canals, and of steam carriages on 
c©ommon roads. The writer will please ac- 
cept our thanks for this, and other favors 
past; and permit our readers to thank him 
also, ia advance, for other letters which 
they anticipate from him through the me- 
dium of the Journal. 





A continuation of Mr. Mills’ Report of 
his survey of the Rochester and Olean Ca- 


* nal will be found in this—it will be conclu- 


ded in the next number. 


<p The books of the Company for a 
further ‘subscription to the stock of the 
New-York and Erie Railroad, were opened 
on Wednesday. On the first day over 
$600,000 were subscribed, and on closing 
them it ‘was found that the amount of .sub- 
scription was over a million ; which, with 
the $1,000,000 before subscribed, will ena- 
ble them to commence operations at once, 
and to complete about 200 miles of the 
road, This will beyond question secure 
the construction of the road, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of gentlemen in the more 
favored section of the State. 











Charleston Railroad.—Tke southern Patriot 
says, the increasing travel and transportation on 
the Charleston Railroad, since the commence. 
ment of the present year, have exceeded the ex. 
pectations of every one. The actual receipts, as 
is well observed, furnish the best evidence of the 
prosperity, and by comparison, of the increasing 
business of the roed. These receipts are given 
tor the first three months of the current year, and 
the corresponding period of last year, as follows : 

1834. 1836. 


January, $4,229 January, $13,290 
February, 8,174 February, 14,875 
March, 11,988 March, 17,458 

$24,391 $45, 624 


This stews a great increase, indeed ; the re 
ceipts nearly doubling, in the course ofa single 
year. The number of passengers who travelled 
the road, during the year ending on the Ist of 
April, is stated 29,240. 

Thus itis on the Charleston Road, and thus it 
will be on the New-York and Erie Road. The 
increase of business from improved facilities is 
not generaily appreciated. 





[From the Bultimore American.] 

Wasnineton Rar.roav.—We learn that a de- 
finitive and entirely satisfactory arrangement has 
been agreed upon between the Curporation of 
Washington and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company in relation to the location of the rail— 
way within that city. A most liberal and accom- 
modati’¢ spirit, we are informed, has been mani- 
fested by the city authorities there towards the 
Company, and under the provisions of the ordi- 
nance just passed, the Railroad Company are an- 
thorised to use steam as a moving power to the 
point desired by them, near the western foot 
of Capitol Hill, from which place the road will 
be continued across Pennsylvania avenue to the 
Canal 

The satisfactory adjustment of this matter 
leaves the Uo. from free any obstacle in the way 
of their immediate completion of the work, and 
the entire line both for graduation and masodry 
is already under contract, under a coufident ex- 
pectetion that within three months the road will 
be open for travel. 

The accomplishment of this work will bring 
the two cities into a very intimate intercourse, re- 
ciprocally beneficial. The trip will no doubt be 
regularly performed within two hours, and will 
afford a most deliyhtfel excursion—hundreds will 
daily avail of it, and we doubt but that the 
cominercial as well as social relations of both 
cities will be greatly promoted. Indeed the 
whole Union has a deep interest in the work; 
and we venture to predict that the day is not dis- 
tant when travellers leaving Washington in the 
morning will dine in Philadelphia, and arrive the 
same evening in New York. 














SwiftPassage- Boats on Canals, and Steam 
Carriages on Common Roads. 


London, February 6,, 1835... 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal: > 

Str,—I observe you have p dit 
your Journal of the 12th- December tast 
my letter to you relative to the lecomo. 
tives plying on the common turnpike— 
the “ City road” —from the neighborhood: 
of the Bank of*England to Paddington. 
Since I addressed you, | have been on a 
tour to the north, as far as Dundee, in 
Scotland, and visited most of the rail. 
ways and manufactories of locomotive 
engines of the island. 

When at Glasgow I visited the “ Pais. 
ley” and the “ Forth and Clyde” canals; 
and as our country is véry much interest, 
ed in canal navigationy some memoranda 
relative to the swzft passage boats on those 
two canals may not be uninteresting to 
your readers, 

First, of the * Paisley Canal,” which 
has been the longest known, and is still 
most successful as regards quick travel. 
ling. ‘This canal commences at Glas. 
gow, and goes through Paisley (8 miles 
distant) to Johnston, where it terminates; 
12 miles long; no lock in the whole dis- 
tance. ‘The boats are of iron, of one 
sixteenth of an inch thick, 70 feet 
5 ft. 9 in. broad, and weigh 16 cwt. 14 lbs, 
This is the weight of the iron part alones 
The total weight of the boat, including 
the wood work, (the cabins are of this 
material,) fixtures, &c. is 33 cwt.; and 
with 100 passengers, draws 19 inches aft 
and 18 inches forward. ‘Two horses 
draw the boat.in stages of four miles each ; 
the pair of horses go only 12 miles per 
diem. There are four boats, which make 
six journeys each, or twenty-four =. 
neys for the whole, each day. t 
boats have been running four years. 
They are generally full. ‘They meet the 
greatest encouragement, and are very 
profitable to the proprietors, notwithsta: 
ing the fare is so very moderate. 
charge is 6 pence, in the after cab- 
in, and 9 pence in the forward, to Pais. 






ley, 8 miles; to Johnston, 12 miles, the 
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9 pence in the a 
e in the forward cabin. ‘The 
time usu enaplayod bain asgow 
and.Paisley. is 50 minutes, or 9$ miles per 
hour. This is the narrowest canal I ever 
saw, generally 30 feet wide and 5. feet 
deep. ‘The captains: of the boats on 
board-of which I-travelled, told me that 


‘fd 





on a narrow canal, such as this, the horses : 


can pull a boat easier, when travelling 
rapidly, than on one of greater section. 
This, paradoxical as it may appear, is 
verified by the fact, that on the “ Forth 
and Clyde” canal, which is of 9 feet 
depth, and 68 feet breadth, the boats, 
which &re of nearly the same dimensions 
(68 feet long, and 5} feet broad,) as those 
on the Paisley canal, are drawn by three 
horses, with 70 passengers on board, and 
yet travel at about the same velocity as 
on the narrower and shallower canal. I 
asked these captains, and also a civil en- 
gineer of some eminence, whom I met on 
board, returning from Joanston, how they 
could account for this circumstance. 
Their reply was as follows: Ona narrow 
canal, say 30 or 40 feet wide, the boat 
passing»swiftly through the water, throws 
the wave against the shore, which being 

jrown back again against the boat, raises 
it “Gp, “aia thus propels it. The wave 
strikes the boat about two thirds of its 
length from the bow. But if the canal 
were much wider, the boat would pass 
by before the reflected ‘wave could reach 
the ‘boat, and thus give it aid. I give 
this explanation nearly in the words of 
these captains, and am responsible only 
for the correctness of the report of what 
they told me. I hope this will meet the 
eye. of our distinguished countryman, 
Gen. C. F. Mercer, Chairman of the 
Committee of Internal Improvements in 
the H. of R., who advocates with so 
much ability broad and deep canals for 
transportation, as far more economical 
than narrow canals. I will now finish 
what I have to say respecting the fast 
travelling on the “ Forth and Clyde” ca- 
nal. 

This canal, as I have said above, is 68 
feet broad by 9 feet deep, and the iron 
boats are 68 feet long and 5} feet broad, 
and when light draw 8 inches water, but 
with 70 passengers draw 20 inches; this 
is when in a state of reet,—when in ra- 
pid motion they draw less. There are 3 
horses employed to each boat, -and the 
a who get into the boats at Port 
Dundas (Glasgow) are set down at Port 
Hopetown (Edinburgh) in 6} hours, a 
distance of 56 miles, or nearly 9 miles 
per hour. It is necessary to explain to 
you that the passengers go only a part of 
the distance on the “Forth and Clyde” 
canal. They start from Port Dundas 
and go to Port Downie, (the commence. 
mént of the “ Union Canal,”) a distance 
of 24} miles, which includes 4 locks. In 
the next half mile are eleven locks, which 
are avoided by the passengers being con. 
veyed in ommibuses to boats in the 
“Union Canal,” which carry them on a 
level of 31 miles to Port Hopetown (Ed. 
imburgh). I regret that I did not: take a 
‘meniorandum of the cost of these iron 


‘sels, and being fearful of making miss | 





take I do not quote from memory: 7h 
: % 


the Lancaster, Carlisle, and Kenda 


nals, there aré rapid boats, but not hav- 
ing travelled by them I do not give you 


and wish- further. information, I can with 
facility procure it, and will with pleasure 
communicate it fo. you. 

Since my return from the north I have 
called on Mr. Hancock, in company with 
Mr.-T., one of the engineers of the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railway. We found 
that for the last two months the “ Era” and 
the “ Autopsy” haye discontinued run- 
ning, owing. to the absence of Mr. Han- 
cock in Ireland; whither he went with 
the “Era,” for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing if he could profitably introduce loco- 
motives on the roads of that country. 
He is ‘now returned to London, and will, 
I am informed, recommence running 
these two engines on the metropolitan 
roads in a few days. Mr. T. and I also 
went to see Mr. Russell’s steam carriage, 
recently arrived from Glasgow, which will 
in a few days ply regularly, in conjunc- 
tion with others of this gentleman’s make, 
between Hyde Park Corner, and Ham. 
mersmith (the commencement of the great 
western road out of London.) This car- 
riage is by far the most tasteful of all 
the steam carriages 1 have seen. It is 
built exactly like the stage coaches of 
this country, except the dimensions are 
larger. ‘The whole of the machinery is 
in the hind boot. The water and the 
coke are in a tender, or separate carriage 
on two wheels, behind the locomotive. 
This steam coach will carry six inside 
passengers sitting vis-a-vis, 14 outside on 
the roof, and six on the tender; total, 26 
passengers. From the favorable terms 
in which I have heard Mr. Russell’s en- 
gine spoken of, both here and in Glas- 
gow, I feel a great curiosity to ride on it, 
and I will take advantage of the first op- 
portunity to do so, and will report to you 
respecting it, as well as others which will 
no doubt be introduced as the spring ad- 
vances. You may inquire, why did not 
Mr. R. remain in Glasgow? I will re- 
ply in nearly the words of the gentleman 
who shewed us this carriage. He said 
the prejudice against it was great, in con- 


which 12 or 13 passengers were killed or 
wounded ; that it was expedient to come 
to a distant part of the country. He told 
us, that for several months this engine 
plied between Glasgow and Paisley, and 
performed in a manner to give entire 
satisfaction ; andin consequence, the stage 
coach proprietors and trustees of the road 
were alarmed lest this and others would 
gain so much in public estimation as to 
become regular coaches. They therefore 
resolved to drive it off, if possible. ‘This 
they accomplished by picking up the 
turnpike, and putting fresh metal down 
in unusual and extraordinary quantities. 
Notwithstanding the road was made al. 
most impassable, the engine was still 





continued, and plied regularly several 


any details. But if any of your readers || fe 
feel an interest in the above remarks, 


sequence of the unfortunate accident by’ 










times each day for a whole month, and 
excited the admiration of all intelligent 
persons, that it Gould overcome such dif- 
ficulties. It-however was finally injured 
by being driven for so long a time over_a 
road so much worse than it was constructed 
or, and one of the hind wheels getting into 





a hole (made by order of the turnpike pro- 
prietors), it broke, and the carriage tum- 

ad’}"4 or 5 persons were 
hets seriously maimed 
and wounded. none of them were 
hurt from the explosion of the engine, 
or the escape of steam, but from being 
thrown with great violence against the 
rough, new mettléd road—the sdme kind 
of injury as would be received from a 
common stage coach breaking one of its 
wheels when travelling rapidly, I am 
informed that an action is brought by the 
owners of the steam carriage, as well as 
by several of the survivors and the friends 
of the deceased, killed by this mélancHély 
event, against the road company,.for Gb- 
structing the King’s highway, and caus. 
ing the injury and death of a number of 
persons, besides loss of property. San. 
guine hopes are entertained that the 
guilty will be severely punished. 

I forgot to tell you abeve, that the 
swell on the two canals, caused by the 
quick passage of the boats, is very incon- 
siderable. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, Gerarp Ratsron. 

P. S.—The demand for railway loco. 
motives is very great. 1 am sending nine 
to different parts of the United States, 
and both Mr. Robert Stephenson and 
Mr. Bury have orders to give them full 
employment for several months to come. 









Report of Frederick C. Mills, Engineer, to 
the Honorable the Canal Commissioners of 
the State of New. York. 

(Continued from number 14.) 


For the purpose of acertaining the quali- 
ty of stone, and the facility of procuring 
them, 1 examined the quarries within a 
reasonable distance of the canal. For the 
line from Genesee to Rochester, iimestone 
will be used, and is found of a very supe- 
rior quality near Avon Springs and at 
Caledonia. There is stone at Rochester 
which may be used in some parts of the 
work adjacent ; but of an inferior charac. 
ter. 

All the quarries from Mount Morris south, 
either on the Dansville side cut or in the 
vicinity of the main canal, are sand or grit 
stone varying in hue from pale blue to ash 
color. They are fine building stone, (of 
the kind) quarry easily, and in good shape 
for the construction of the mechanical 
work; they are abundant and generally 
convenient to the line, especially on that 
part of the route from Portageville to 
Olean. 

It will be seen by referring te the de- 
tailed estimate of the different proposed 
kinds of locks, that the average cost of a 
composite lock of 10 feet lift will be 
$3,700.79, and of a hammered stone lock 
$5,193.98, making a difference in favor of 
the first descriptfon of lock of $1,493.19. 

The difference between these two modes 
of construction is small when it is borne in 
mind, that the former. will require a tho- 
rough repair of all the wood work con- 
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years, which. is rendered still, more [ex 
ensive.on account of the season of the 
year at: which it would be necessary to per- 
form the work, in order to obstruct the 
navigation as litfle as possible. The esti. 
m throughout the line are made upon 
the latter modé of construction, which. I 
think it would be well to adopt, at least be- 
tween Mount Morris and Rochester, where 
the stone is particularly suitable, and where 
the suspension of the navigation would be 
sefisibly felt. On the other parts of the line 
it may be found advantageous to substitute 
the composite lock, as with the exception of 
a few quarries on Caneadea creek and in 
that vicinity, the stone is not of so good a 
quality as that below for making permanent 
hammered work, coping or quoins. 
FEEDERS. ‘ 

The question of supplying the summit 
of this canal, and the lower levels dependent 
upon it with water, is one of the most in- 
teresting and important, which now pre- 
sents itself for consideration, 

On referring ,to gauges taken by Judge 
Geddes in 1825, on the same summit, I was 
led to doubt, whether a quantity adequate 
tothe demand could be obtained, and con- 
sequently devoted much time to a careful 
investigation of the subject. 

From the best information I could obtain, 
a more favorable opportunity has not oc- 
curred for several years, of ascertaining the 
quantity of water which may at all times 
be relied upon, for the supply of the sum- 
mit level, on account of the very low state 
of the water in all the streams at the time 
of gauging. For this purpose dams were 
thrown across the several streams, with 
apertures and sluices, in a form best calcu- 
lated to concentrate and shape the volume 
of water for measurement. 

The following statement shows the 
minium flow of running water, that may be 
commanded for the summit, viz : 


_Cubic feet 

in a minute, 
Ischua creek, - = “ - 1,122.00 
Lime lake, - ° “ ° 258.00 
Fish lake, - - am * o 311.64 
Beaver and Mud lakes, - _ 244.80 
Black creek, - - < - 33.56 
Oil creek, = - a - 36.00 
Little Oil and Swamp creek, - 38.00 





Total, ‘ = - - 2,044.00 

To conduct this water to the summit 

9,3; miles of artificial feeders will be re- 
uired, viz: 


or Ischuacreek, - - 2miles 52chains. 


“ Limelake, - - 1 « 39 « 
‘“ Beaver and Mud 

lakes, - - . 2 * G66 ¢ 
“« Fishlake, - - - 2 ¢ we. 


Which, together with the requisite dams 
and bulkheads, are estimated to cost $29,- 
069.33. 

The water from these lakes must be 
turned into Ischua creek, and occupy its 
channel to Ischua feeder, a distance of about 
14 miles, through which it will be received 
into the summit level. 

Lime, Beaver, Mud and Fish lakes, lie 
in the towns of Machias, Freedom and 
Farmersville, all within the compass of 7 
miles. 

Lime lake is 18} miles from the canal, and 
156 feet above the summit level. Beaver 
lake is 209, Mud lake 218, and Fish lake 
267} feet above the same puint. (The south 
end of Lime lake is separated from the 
Ischua, by a Tamerack swamp i} miles in 
length, and rises on an average, 24 feet 
above the surface of the water in said lake. 
At the time of making the survey, I was 
informed that the water in this lake had 





that'it was the intention of the pro 
to taise it @ feet more. This may bd 
at small expense, and by, excavating a 
channel to the Ischua, not exceeding $ feet 
" depth, the lake may be drawn down 7 
eet. a te 

On the outlet, near. the above mentioned 
dam, a grist-mill is being built, estimated 
to cost $5,000, and should the water of Lime 
lake be turned to the south, this mill will 
sustain an injury, and be a subject of claim 
fordamages. ‘The resetyoir would average. 
an area Of 135 acres by 7 feet deep. 

Fish lake ‘is divided into two parts of 

unequal ‘size and. of different elevations; 
the upper and largest division is 6 feet 
above the other, and in the dry season has 
no discharge into the lower division, un- 
less it be through a subterraneous pas- 
sage. 
Willard Law has a saw-mill at the out. 
let of the lower pond, and is building a dam 
180 feet.long, by which he designs raising 
the water so as to flow back into the upper 
pool. 2} feet. 

In order to use this Jake as a reservoir, 
it is proposed to raise Mr. Law’s dam 7 
feet higher, which will give an area of 120 
acres, from which 10 feet in depth may be 
drawn, 

The outlet flows intoClear creek, a branch 
of Cattaraugus creek. Between Fish lake 
and Cattaraugus creek, there are 3 grist- 
mills, 3 saw-mills, and 2 card and clothing 
works, which in part receive their supply of 
water from this source,and should the water 
be used for a feeder or reservoir, claims for 
damages will ensue. 

Mud lake. lies about three miles south 
west of Fish lake, and upon the. plan pro- 
posed, the waters of the latter maybe 
drained 10 feet deep below iis contem- 
plated surface into the former, by a chan- 
nel not exceeding 9} feet. in depth, and 
2} miles in length. On referring to the 
map, it will be seen, that the waters of 
these lakes will then pass on through a 
natural channel, and unite. with those of 
Beaver lake near its outlet, whence they 
will be conducted into one of the branches 
of the Ischua, by an artificial feeder of 2 
miles and 66 chains in ‘length. Mud and 
Beaver lakes cover 50 acres each, and ma 
be conveniently raised 6 feet higher, whic 
will add about 70 acres to their,area = 170 
acres. On the outlets of these lakes, there 
are a few saw-mills and other works of 
small note, which will sustain some injury. 
The surface of country drained by them, is 
estimated at 20} square miles. . Their prin- 
cipal and most permanent sources of sup- 
ply, especially in the dry seasons, is from 
springs. 

It is difficult to determine with much pre- 
cision, the extent of damage that may be 
sustained by diverting the waters of these 
lakes from their natural channels. ‘They 
flow north into Cattaraugus creek, and 
should there be any want of-water at the 
mills on that stream, it may not be improper 
to suppose, that claims for damages, will 
be presented; the most depressed of these 
lakes, is about 1,072 feet above Lake 
Erie. 

The following statement shows the ca- 
pacity of the lakes, and other streams 
available on the summit level; and the 
quantity that may. bg held in reserve by 
damming the lakes to be used during the 
dry season, which from, my ipxestigayans 
oa that subject, I have reason. to believe, 
rarely if ever exceeds 140. days, showing 











also how much may be drawn per minute 





been raised from 2 to 3 feet above its or- 

dinary fevel, by a dam’ at the outlet, and’ 

recor’ 
done * 


































for the above time, after making allo 
for the filtration aind evape Auch neh e 
to the incfeaséd surface of the lakes, 
ther with’ the~cost of constrict wh 
will perhaps, be as well egleulaled’ to 
you in She ae ahr relative a 

and: feasibility of ‘this plan. of. ying . 
the canal’ with water, as any thing 1 Thay. 
say further on the subject. 


ie - 


‘ _ ~ Cubic ft. of wal’ 
Names of. Prés‘t area~ ter after deduc- 
Feeders. in acres. ting léssoby e- 
; ; vaporation, dic, 
Lime lake, 130 208,00 
Beaver and Mud, 100. 151.80) 
Fish lake,._ 82 236,64 
Ischua feeder, 852,00. 
Black creek, 33,56 | 
Oil creek, 36,00 
Little Oil and 
Swamp creeks, 38,00 


Total cubic feet per minute, 1,556.00. 
Cubic feet’ of Cubic ft per 





water after de- inute, to dis- 
Names of ducting loss by chergeshe se- 
Lakes, evaporation & servev in 
lration. 140 days. 
Lime lake, 41,004,117 208.30 
Beaver lake, 22,241,734 110.30 
Mud ae 19,948,302 98.00: 
Fisk «“ 51,633,668 256.10 
667,70 
Amount per feeders as above, 1,556:00 
’ — 
Total, 2,223:70: 


Cost of feeders and reservoirs, 34,825.38 


The summit level, and the levels princi« 
pally dependent upon it for their supply of 
water, are together 30} miles in, levgth, 
and (with the exception of a few points 
wnere lining must be used) the material of 
which this portion of. the canal will be’ 
constructed, is of the best quality. for 
making tight banks, and on that part of 
the line extending through the deep cutting 
in the summit swamp yery-little, if any, 
waste of water will occur, except what is 
occasioned by evaporation. .. . 

It now remains. to determine what quan- 
tity of water will be) anieatate, $2 the. de- 
mand in this portion of the.canal. ;. 

John B. Jarvis, Esq. gives 437. cubic feet 
per minute per mile,.as the .probable.quan- 
tity of -water that will be required ‘to. sup- 

ly the Chenango canal, from the summit 
Lapel. This; estimate is predicated upon a 
quantity. sufficient, to pass .20 beats-eagh 
way every 24 hours, allowing. 2 Bee ce 
for waste from the locks, and 100 cubic 
feet per minute per ‘mile for filtration. and 
evaporation. 4 ; gt 

In referring to this subject in your annual 
report.to the Legislature in, 1834, 1 find 
the Commissioners, were apprehensive that 
the amount, allowed. for. filtration, ane - 
poration on the Chenango canal; would .be 
found insufficient; but that they were ‘“in- 
clined to the opinion that with beopet care 
in guanding against the waste, of) water, 
100 cubic. feet per mile per minute. for 
leakage, filtration and evaporation, would 
bea safe estimate forthe western and mid- 
dle sections of. the Erie canal.” If neces~ 
sary I might go into detail on this subject, 
and state the results of a variety of experi- 
ments made in; this and in other countries. 
Those, however, upon which much reliance 
may be placed with regard to our canals, 
have been principally made in the:States of 
New-York, Fenneyivans and Ohio, and as 
those together with my own estimates and 
experience in this» matter, only ge to’ cotro- 
borate and confit the opinion advanced by 


the Commissioners, I'deem it sufficient to 














Mention, that from the knowledge I have 
of the materials composing the banks of 
the Erie canal, the soil through which this 
$04 miles of the Rochester and Olean canal 
passes, will not suffer by comparison, and 
should the work be performed with proper 
eare, 1 am fully of opinion that no more 
water will be required for leakage, drainage 
and evaporation per minute per mile, than 
was found necessary for the same purpose 
on the twenty miles of canal west of Ro- 
chester aqueduct, as gauged by Mr. Bates 
in 1824. 

It results then, that by a careful con- 
struction of the work contemplated, the es- 
timated 100 cubic feet per minute per mile, 
will be a safe allowance for filtration and 
evaporation. 

ow assuming an average of 28 boats* 
to pass each way from the sumunit every 
24 hours, provision must be made for a 
maximum of 60 Icckages of water per day, 
and as the locks which govern this question 
are 7 feet lift each, the quantity required 
_ will be $67}. feet; to this add 25 per cent. 
for waste from the locks, and we have 
‘459 c. feet for lockage water per minute. 

Hence it appears that the quantity of 
water requisite to supply the summit and 
south toOlean, and then north toKetchum’s, 
(where it is proposed to take in the Genesee 
river as a feeder,) is, 

For filtration and ‘evaporation 
$0} miles, 
For lockage water per minute, 


Total, é ‘ 5 
The sources of running 
wateras heretofore con- 
templated, . 2,044 
Deduct loss by filtration 
and evaporation incon- 
ducting said water on 
to summit, . 488 
—— 1,556 “ 


$,025 c. ft. 
459 “ 





3,494 « 


Deficiency, 1,928 «* 
To make up this quantity it be- 
comes necessary to resort 
to reservoirs, three of which 
are artificial and four natu- 
ral ponds or Jakes. The 
lakes will furnish per min- 
ute, (as seen in the preced- 
ing table,) ‘ 667.70 
1,260.30 

1,260.30 cubic feet per minute still re- 

main to be made up entirely from artificial 
rescrvoirs. 
. Toe sudject of supplying canals from 
these sources has been treated on at large 
in relaticn to the Chenango canal, and 
presuming that I can present nothing new, 
or that would aid the Commissioners in 
determining the practicability of the plan, 
I will briefly state the result of my survey, 
the capacity of the reservoirs, and the plan 
upon which the estimate is made. 

The Iszhua creek reservoir is located $ 
miles from the summit level, near the head 
of the feeder at Farewell’s mill dam. The 
present dai is 4 feet high and 9 feet above 
the bottom of the canal. It now overflows 
about 15 acres, the principal part of which 
is covered with timber. The creek has an 
average fall of about 12 feet to the mile. 
The hills on either side are high and pre- 
cipitous. The width of the valley at the 
dam is 14 chains, and for the length of the 
reservoir average l5chains. By raising the 


* This. is quadruple the number necessary to do 
. the present business of the canal; but it has been 


‘proper to make provision for a large increase 
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mill dam 12 feet higher, the water will set 
back 1} miles, covering an area of 180 
acres. ‘The soil is clayey, of an impervious 
character, 

The road up the valley will be overflow- 
ed by the pond, making it necessary to build 
a new one along the side of the hill, for 20 
chains in length. 

An allowance must be made for damages 
to Farewell’s saw-mill, which is supplied 
with water from this source. 

This reservoir has a drainage into it of 
65 square miles of country, and taking one- 
fitth of the down fall water, (36 inches,) 
as the quantity which will drain off, we 
have 1,088,825,760 cubic feet, a quantity 
more than sufficient to fill the reservoir 
eleven times. 

I proposed building two reservoirs on Oil 
creek, which crosses the canal about 2 
miles north of Cuba. At Cady’s mill the 
valley bordering on the creek is contracted 
to 5 chains in width, by the near approach 
of the high grounds, at which point it is 
contemplated to raise an embarkment and 
dam 12 feet in height above the mill pond. 
Cady’s dam overflows about 12 acres, which 
will be increased by adding to the height 
of the dam to 129 acres, affording a spa- 
cious reservoir at comparatively small ex- 
pense. Immediately above is the site for 
upper Oil creek reservoir: this artificial 
pond will cover an area of 260 acres, the 
principal — ot which is a swamp of little 
value. ‘The plan contemplates a dam and 
embankment 12 feet high and 25 chains in 
length, with the requisite gates and fix- 
= for drawing water and passing sur- 

us. 

Baldwin’s saw-mill near the head of the 
lower reservoir will be destroyed, for which 
allowance must be made, and also for da- 
mages that will occur to Cady’s mills at 
the lower dam. The drainage of 9,817 
acres will descend into these reservoirs, 
and (as will be seen in the subjoined state- 
ment showing the capacity and cost of the 
artificial reservoirs,) is equal to 256,577,112 
cubic feet. 


r 
18- 


Reservois. Cost. 


Am’t of cubic 

feet contained 
ite to 

servoir in 140 


charge the re- 
days. 


ing 8 per cent. 


© minu 


Ischua cr’k, 86,543,432 492.20 $6,767 65 
LowerOil, 57,708,288 284.20 9,215 00 
Upper “ 125,084,624 620.20 9,080 00 


Total, 1,396.60 $25,062 65 

Area of drainage in acres of 
Ischua creek reservoir, 41,660 
That of Upper creek “ 9,817 

It appears, then, that from the above sour- 
ces, we may have a surplus over and above 
the quantity required of 136 cubic feet per 
minute, which is more than sufficient to 
make up any deficiency that may arise 
from the location of the ponds or reservoirs 
on the streams provosed for feeders. 

The Jschua creek valley, on account of 
the extent of drainage, its peculiar forma- 
tion, and the impervious character of the 
soil, is extremely well adapted to the mul- 
tiplication of reservoirs. I would there- 
fore remark, that in case any contingency 
should render it necessary to resort to other 
sources than those specified as adequate to 
the supply wanted, additional reservoirs 
may be constructed immediately above the 
oe ie contemplatiow at Farewell’s mill- 
pond. 

The natural flow of water from Lime, 
Beaver, Mud, and Fish lakes, as before 
stated, is 814.44 cubic feet per minute. 








| Their capacity will be increased by raising 
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per minute for 140 ante, (in the dry sea- 
son,) equal in all to 1,482.14 cubic feet in a 

minute. ‘Three artificial reservoirs, each 

of the same capacity of the one in contem- 

plation at Fatewell’s pond, would afford 

1,476.60 cubic feet per minute, and should 

the commissioners think it best to resort to 

this plan instead of using the waters of the 

lakes, such reservoirs can be constructed 

above the one proposed on Ischua creek, at 
an expense not very much exceeding the 
estimated cost of bringing the same amount 
of water from the lakes above mentioned. 

For estimates in detail of all the reser- 
voirs and feeders connected with the sum- 
mit level. see statement 1. 

From the point where the Genesee river 
is received into the canal to Mount Morris, 
is a distance of 37 miles and 35 chains. 
Caneadea and West Koy creeks are also 
taken in by means of dams and short feed- 
ers, the creeks being previously crussed by 
the canal in aqueducts. 

Cold creek, yielding 174 cubic feet per 
minute, could be introduced if absolutely 
necessary ; but as the supply of water will 
be abundant, I have not thought it proper 
to incur the expense that would be neces- 
sary for that object. The whole amount 
of water obtained from these several sour- 
ces is 9,123 cubic feet per minute. Locks 
of larger lift occur from the above point to 
Rochester than on that portion of the route 
supplied from the summit, and will conse- 
quently require a proportional increase of 
lockage water; to provide for this, and for 
combinations at Round Flat and Mount 
Morris, I have allowed 1,147} cubic feet 
per minute. The quantity required as far 
as Mount Morris, will be 4,891} cubic feet 
per minute, leaving an amount of water 
over and above the demand, of 4,2314 cubic 
feet per minute. 

Although the quantity of water necessa- 
tily wasted is very great, where so man 
locks occur together, as in the vicinity of 
Mount Morris, yet it cannot be questioned 
that so large a surplus as that above men. 
tioned will be fully adequate to the supply 
of any contingencies arising from that 
cause. 

Some damage will be sustained by the 
saw-mills upon the Caneadea and West 
Koy creeks in consequence of the water be- 
ing taken from them in the dry season, and 
its passage through the race being partially 
obstructed at all tinies. No injury will be 
sustained by the mills at Mixville, situated 
at the West Koy Falls, the water bein 
taken in below chest and not setting back 
far enough to flood their wheels. At the 
pee where the Genesee river is taken in, 

propose to construct a guard-lock, for the 
purpose of receiving the lumber, produce, 
&c. &c., of the country around its head 
waters. This lock will be about two:miles 
north of the village of Buttstown, where 
are several saw-mills and a sash factory, 








and from which, as also from many other 
places on the river, considerable quantities 
of lumber may be expected to pass annual- 
ly through the canal. No other guard-locks, 
except those at Mount Morris, will be ne- 
cessary, unless the Genesee river should 
be taken in asa feeder at some other point, 
which the following statements of the 
quantity of water furnished and, required 
on both sides of the river, between Mount 
Morris and Rochester, will show to be un- 
‘necessary. Upon the east side, the streams 
which will be received into the canal are 
outlets of the Conesus, Hemlock, and other 
lakes, mentioned in a previous part of this 
report, which afford, together with that al- 


dams and embankments 667.70 cubic feet 














teady in possession, 12,434 cubic feet per 
minute; the distance supplied from these 
sources being in all a fraction less than 76 
miles, showing a surplus beyond the re- 
quired amount of 3,732}.cubic feet per 
minute. 

The stream on the west side, proposed as 
a feeder, is Allen’s creek, 12} miles south 
of Rochester. The total length of canal 
to be supplied on this route is 74,8, miles. 
The quantity of water at command is 12,- 
509 cubic feet per miuute ; the quantity re- 
quired is 10,531, showing an excess of the 
amount furnished over that required, of 
1,978 cubic feet per minute. Allen’s creek 
is Crossed by an aqueduct with a lock of 7 
feet lift connected with it, and the water is 
taken from the creek upon the lower lock. 
Notwithstanding the precaution of bring- 
ing in the water upon a level, which is de- 
pressed as much as is consistent with the 
or of the work, it will be impossible to 
avoi injuring the hydraulic privileges at 
Scottsville. ‘The water in the proposed 
feeder dam will rise about 4 feet abuve the 
present level of their tail races, reducing 
the head and fall to 14% feet, which will 
give rise to a claim for damages, if the ca- 
nal should be constructed upon this side of 
the river. The hydraulic works consist of 
2 flouring mills with 7 run of stones, 1 saw- 
mill, 1 turning lathe, and 1 stave-mill. 

Many circumstances combine to render 
it advantageous to take out a feeder from 
the Genesee river at Mount Morris, espe- 
cially if the canal should be located upon 
the west side; among which, the necessity 
of drawing the whole supply of water for 
the canal, below Mount Morris, through 
the locks in that vicinity, is not the least 
important. Should the route upon the east 
side of the river be adopted, the same difii- 
culty in relation to supplying the lower sec- 
tion of the canal would exist, and though 
there would be no absolute necessity of 
taking in a feeder, yet it would place the 
work out of danger of any disagreeable 
consequences which might result from neg- 
lect in passing through the necessary sup- 
ply of water. 

have mentioned in a preceding part of 
this report, that in case of taking in the 
Genesee river at Mount Morris, it will be 
necessary for the State to take the control 
of the water now used there for hydraulic 
purposes. Upon the east side of the river 
damages would ensue in taking in the out- 
let of the Honeyoye lake, to the mills built 
thereon ; for on account of the great height 
which it is necessary to build the canal to 
keep out of reach of the floods, the water 
to - ly it will seriously curtail the head 
and fall of these mills by being dammed up 
against the wheels.* ; 

In the foregoing observations nothing has 
been said, nor have any calculations been 
made, upon the supply of water which will 
be furnished from the Canascraga creek by 
means of the Dansville side cut. Upon, 
this head I deem it sufficient to remark, 
that the 15 miles from Dansville to Mount 
Morris will require 2,057 cubic feet per 
minute, to supply which, the Canascraga 
furnishes, below the confluence of mill 
creek, 2,458 cubic feet, leaving a surpl” 











of 401 cubic feet per minute. Th 
mates for the necessary struct _ as 
ply the canal with wat~- ae esti- 


on the summit, w‘’” _wures to sup- 





ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


RECAPITULATION. 
First Statement. 

Aggregate cost from Olean 

to Mount Morris, as’ per 

statement K, . - $1,197,159 938° 
Mount Morris to Rochester, 

via east side of the river, 
Feeders and reservoirs not 

included in the estimates 

for sections, as per state- 

ment I, , 
Dansville side cut 


406,607 67 


59,888 03 
156,604 25 





$1,802,259 93 

Add for contingencies and 

superintendence, 10 per 
cent., ° 


Total, $1,982,485 92 
Second Statement. 
Aggregate cost from Olean to Mount Mor- 
ris, Including feeders and 
reservoirs, : - $1,257,048 01 
Mount Morris to Rochester, 
via west side of river, . 
Dansville side cut, 


180,225 99 





- 305,087 85 
156,604 25 





$1,718,740 11 
Add ‘for contingencies, &c. 
10 per cent., 171,874 O01 





Total with hammered stone 
locks, - $1,890,614 12 
Third Statement. 
Should composite locks be 
substituted in all cases ex- 
cept where combinations 
occur, deduct $150 per 
foot lift on the amount of 
lockage, (7044 ft.) plus 10 
per cent., . 


+ 116,242 00 





Total with part composite 

locks, , k - $1,774,872 12 

[For the Statement relative to the 
“Routes of Communication to the Ohio 
Valley,” proposed and in use, from the 
Atlantic Cities, see No. 12 of the Railroad 
Journal, where it was erroneously stated as 
being extracted from Mr. Johnson’s Repor' , 
instead of Mr. Mills’.]} 


From the best information I could « 
on the subject, boats of light burt 
ascend and descend the Allegan’ 304, for 
about three months in the year i cad hicen 
calculations made whilst at Qjean pre- 
dicated upon statements ma” ,, by respecta- 
ble gentlemen entitled to ¢redit. and well 
acquainted with the mat’ ¢», pror ater tie 
be transported down the tiverto Pitts urg 


for 25 cents per 100 lbs, and up to Olean 
$1.20 per 100 lbs. Th @ average time ‘ohioh 
would probably be re quired to make a trip 
from Olean to New ~York, would be about 
9} days, and to re.turn, about 10 days. 
_ [am informed. that when the Ohi- oc: 
is in navigable, order, the'pries . rivet 
ing freight from Pittghy- -~ of descend 
is 20 cents per 10° —ucgh to Portsmouth, 
which, a }>~ _y jbss; in cohsequence 0 
of pac .ge poition of the trade, —— 
the Ohio and Erie canal to New- 
“i Gentes to and from Philadelphia 

eats of the Petinsylvania can? 

road. Light - can t 

for 68 cents less. ~ 
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can exist.of. the superior advantages 
this route for goods going west, so long as 
the City of New-York is preferred by 
those making purchases for the western 
market. 
To exhibit the opinion entertained. of 
this improvement by persons interested in 
other avenues to the Ohio river, I subjoin 
an extract from the Appendix to report 
No. 414, of Congressional Documents, col- 
te by the Hon. Chas. Fenton Mercer, 


of 


“The excess in length of the present 
northern (Erie canal,) over the proposed 
southern (Chesapeake and Ohio,) route 
from New-York to Pittsburgh, cannot be 
reduced to less than 175 miles; a distance 
which exceeds any possible reduction of 
the former that can. be hereafter effected, 
by connecting the Genesee and Allegany 
rivers, a work -in itself of great public 
utility, since it would not only cut off more 
than 100 miles of the distance between 
New-York and the head of the Ohio river, 
by the northern route, but save two trans- 
shipments, and the hazard of the lake na- 
vigation, as well in peace as in war; and 
so far greatly contribute to the value of- 
the Erie canal, in a national as well as 
local view.” 


To be continued.} 





Saratoga and Woshington Railroad.—A char- 
ter for this Railroad, extending from Saratoga 
Springs to Whi-ehall, was procured at the last 
session of the Legislature, with a capital stock 
of siz hundred thousand dollars. The books ot 
subscription were opened in this city a few days 
since for the stock of this road. and the whoie 
amount of the capital was promptly subscribed. 
We are informed that it is the intention of the 
Company ta commence the construction of the 
road with: yyt delay. When this contemplated 
railroad + hall be completed, it will form—in con- 
nection with the steamboat lines on the St. Law- 
rence ¢iver and Lake Champlain, and with the 
railr jad now nearly finished between St. Johns 
and Laprarie—an uninterrupted communication 
by steam between New York and this city. and 
‘ he great commercial emporiums of Canada, Que- 
bec and Montreal. The advantages which this 
road will posses* over every avenue to the South 
fron Canada, must unquestionably secure to it 
almost entirely the increasing travel of the north, 
and must make the investment 4 very profitable 
one to the stockholders.—[Troy Whig.} 





Aurora and Buffalo Railroad.—We \earn from 
the Whig of yesterday, that at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of this Company held on the 
30th ult. Mr. William B. Gilbert, was appoint- 
ed Eng‘ineer of the Road, who immediately en- 
ters upo.0 his duties. A portion of the Road has 
been alre, ‘dy lecated, on which operations are to 


commence forthwith. 

The prece: ting paragraph is taken from the 
Buffalo Daily ( ‘ommercial Advertiser. It indi- 
cates prosperity and enterprise amongst the in- 
habitents of that },"ourishing inland city; and it 








ws algo the imme ‘08¢ importance of internal 
ainda to the State,—as it may, poe 
fear of contradiction, bi? assertcd, that, but or 
he cone’ ction of the C.anal, there would not, in 
vears yet to cvrme, have been a cily 
a Buffalo “ Deily Commercial 


he lene of the ‘canal have derived 
beyond our ability to estimate, 
vorks already made by. the 
_ask, are the residents 

viving others eque: an 

“reeive that, Sie 
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; Projectites.—This is the 
~ name for that branch of mechanical phi- 
dol “oWhichotreats s6f the: motion of 
podiés pfojéoted from the surface of this 
fart, and influenced by ‘the action of 
stridl gravity. 
, te projet from the mouth of 
‘a cannon must describe a conic. section, 
shaving the eeutre of the earth in ‘one fo- 
eus, and it will.describe round that focus 
‘@rveas. proportional to: the times., And it 
‘might easily be demonstrated, that if a 
Messer ‘df -projeetion were to exceed | 
36,700 feet ‘in & secénd, the body, (if not | 
resisted: by the air,) would’ describe a hy. 
- (perbola ;..if.it were just.36,700, it would 
gescribe. a parabola; and if léss than 
this, Jit: would, describe an ellipsis. If 
:projected: directly upwatds, in the first 
Gabe} it would: never-return, ‘but proceed 
“fotever, ‘its velocity coritinually: diminish. 
‘ing, but never becoming Jess than an as- 
n 








si able ‘portion of ‘the excess of the ini- 
‘tal velocity above 36,700 .feet. in a se- 


cond ; in the second case, it would never 
return, its‘ velocity would diminish with- 
out being extinguished ; in the third case, 
it. wou F probed fill its velocity was re- 
,duced.to, an assignable. portion of the. dif: 
‘ fetence between, 36,700.and its. initial ve- 
‘Jocity;'and -would then: return, regaining 
dts Velocity by ‘the’ ‘same degrees, and in 
the, same places, as it lost it. These. are 
Necessary, consequences of a gravitating. 
force ‘directed to the centre of the earth, 
_ and ‘inversely pfoportional to the square 
of.the distance. ’ But, in the greatest pro- 
' jections, that.we are. able to make, the 
gravitations are su: nearly equal, and in 
_ dire¢tions so nearly parallel, that it would | 
be, ridiculous ‘affectation to pay any re- 
‘gard. to, the deviations from equality and 
parallelism. A bullet, rising a mile above 
the surface of the: earth loses only 45'55 
ef its weight, und a horizontal range of 
four, miles. makes’ only four minutes of 
deviation from parallelism. ; 
Let us therefore assume gravitation as 
equal and parallel. ‘The errors arising 
| «frem,this.assumption are quite insensible 
dim all the: uses which can be made of this 
theory. 
‘The theory itself: will ever be regard- 
“with some vetieration and affection by 
_ the learned. It formed the first fruits of’ 
_,, mathematica] ” philosophy. Galileo was 
the first who applied mathematical know- 
_ ledge to the motions of ‘free bodies, and 
~ this was the ‘subject on which he exer- 
_ eised his fine genius. 
~~ Gravity must be considered by us as a 
constant or uniform accelerating or re- 
“tatding force, according as it produces 
the descent, ‘or retards the. ascent, of a 
‘body. “ A constant or: invariable accele- 
fating force is one which produces a uni- 
form acceleration ; that-is, which in equal 
times produces equal increments of ve- 
~“Jocity, and therefore produces increments 
“of velocity proportional to the times in 


+ 





- || the effect ; ‘aiid ever thing’ Which we can | 


of which :we assume 


‘ing body, or.of’ a body projected directly 


| quired velocities are as the'times in which 


‘ences of the squares of the acquired ve- 


tA ase 


discover with regard fo those measures, 
we must afin wih uate to the things 

2 ea as. the mea. 
sures. Therefore, the motion of a fall- 
downwards, is uniformly accelerated, and 
that of a body projected directly upwards 
is. uniformly retarded: that is, the ac- 


they. are acquired by ‘falling, and ‘the ex- 
tinguished velocities are as the times in 
which they are. extinguished. 


ing projected downwards by any exter- 
rial force, the times of the falls are pro- 
portional to the final velocities ; and the 
times of ascents, which terminate by the 
action of gravity alone, are proportional 
to the initial velocities. — 

2. The spaces described by a heavy 
body falling from rest, are as the squares 
of the acquired velocities ; and the differ- 
ences’of-these spaces are as the differ- 


locities; and, “on ‘the other hand, the 
heights to’ which bodies projected up. 
wards will rise, before their motions will 
be extinguished, are as the squares of the 
initial velocities. - 

3. The spaces described by falling bo- 
dies are proportional to the squares of the 
times fromthe beginning of the fall ; 
and the spaces described by bodies pro- 
jected directly upwards, are as the squares 
of. the. times of ‘the ascents. 

__4. The space described by a body fall- 
ing from rest is one half of the space 
which the body would have uniformly de- 
scribed in the same time with the velocity 
acquired by the fall; and the height to 
which a body will rise, in opposition to 
the action of gravity, is one half of the 
space which it would uniformly describe 
in the same time with the initial velocity. 

In like manner the difference of the 
spaces which a falling or rising body de- 
seribes in any equal successive parts of 
its fall or rise is one half of the space 
which. it would uniformly describe in the 
same time with the difference of the ini- 
‘tial and final velocities. 
| ‘This proposition will ‘be more conve- 
niently expressed for our purpose thus : 
UA body moving ,uniformly during the 
time of any fall with .the velocity ac- 
quired thereby will. in that time describe 
a space double of<that fall; and a body 
projected directly upwards will rise to a 
height which is one half of the space 
which it would, uniformly continued, de- 


initial velocity: of projection. 
5. It isa matter of observation and ex- 


perience, that a heavy body falls rather 
more than sixteen feet ‘in a second of 


cision that is necessary. A second is-too: 


measured without «ome mechanical con- 


Cor. 1. If hodies simply fall, not be- | 


scribe .in the time of ‘its ascent with the. 


time, and therefore acquires the velocity. 
of thirty-two feet per second. This can- 
not be ascertained directly with the pre-. 


small a-portion of time to be. exactly: 

















falling - 
‘pendulum as the circumference of a cir. 
‘cle is to its diameter. ‘The length of a 
| pendulum can be ascertained with great 











through half the Jetigth of “the 


precision, and it can be lengthened or 
shortened till it makes a given number 
of vibrations in a day. 

Alwood’s machine, which has already 
been described under that article, fur. 
nishes us with a very beautiful mode of 
illustrating the velocity which a falling 
body acquires in a given time, And 
here we may digress for an instant to 
point out the advantages which our mod. 
ern schools of science and public lec- 
ture rooms possess over those in the “old. 
en time,” Newton is said to have had his 
attention directed to the subject of gra. 
vitation by the fall of an apple, and if‘he 


‘had desired to illustrate the subject fami- 


liarly, he must still have pursued the same 
course with his pupils. Instead, howev- 
er, of an apple or stone descending from 
the roof of the lecture room, with the ve. 
locity of the wind, we now see a large 
brass weight, that the eye can easily fol- 
low, passing over a graduated scale, and 
exactly measuring the velocity it has ac- 
quired in every part of its path. 

As all other forces are ascertained by 
the accelerations which they produce, 
they are conveniently measured by com. 
paring their accelerations with the accel. 
eration of gravity. This, therefore, has 
been assumed by all the later writers on 
mechanical philosophy, as the unit by 
which every other force is measured. 

This has made philosophers so anxious 
to determine with precision the fall of 
heavy bodies, in order to have an exact 
value of the accelerating power of ter. 
restrial gravity. Now, we must here ob.- 
serve, that this measure may be taken in 
two ways : we may take the space through 
which the heavy body falls ih a second ; 
or, we may take the velocity which it ac. 
quires in consequence of gravity having 
acted on it during a second. ‘The last is 
the proper measure. The action of gra- 
vity has changed the state of the body— 
and this is effected by giving it a-determi- 
nation to motion downward ; this both 
points out the kind and the degree or in. 
tensity of the force of gravity. The 
space described in a a by falling is 
not an invariable. measure; for in the 
successive seconds, the body falls through 
16, 48, 80, 112, &c. feet, but the changes 
of the body’s state in each second ‘is the 
same. At the beginning it had no deter. 
mination to move with any appreciable 
velocity ; at the’ end of the first second 


|| tt had a determination by which it would 


have gone on for ever (had no subsequent 
force acted on it) at the rate of thirty- 
two feet per second. At the end of the 
second second it had a’ determination by 
which it would have moved for ever atthe 
rate of sixty-four feet per second. At 
the end of the third second it had a de- 
termination by which it would have moved 
for ever at the rate.of -ninety-six feet per 


“which “they ate produced. Forces are || trivance ; but it is done with the d.: for, 
, : : greatest || second, &c. dec, Thus, the difference is 
of ee ee ts and are, seen || accuracy by comparing ‘the motion of a || a determination to ‘the rate of. thirty-two 
only in“ ‘ai car andl Ibe have no falliog ody with that of a pendulum, || feet per second. This is therefore con- 
mouse Socata te-ob.avilration is te the time of: stant, wid'the indication and ‘propor mes! 
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ADVOCATE OF INTEI 


sure of the constant or invariable force 
of gravity. 


- Ie-would be foreign to our present pur- 


pose to enter into any very elaborate il- 
Justration of the path of a projectile as 
applied to the science of gunnery, and 
~it.may be enough to furnish our readers 
with a familiar view of the general ef- 
feets of gravitation as applied to the sub- 
ject. 






In the above diagram a d b represent 
the horizontal path of a ball supposed to 
be projected from the point a. Now, in 
this case we suppose the existence of no 
gravitating force ; but, as there is a con- 
tinual tendency in all bodies to approach 
towards the earth’s surface, we must place 
the cannon at e if we wish the ball to ar- 
rive at b. This is a necessary result of 

‘the law which draws all bodies towards 
the earth’s centre. Instead of placing 
the piece at the elevation shown in the 
diagram, the gunner elevates the point of 
his piece, and by giving it an ascending 
range ensures his object with equal cer- 
tainty. Thus he would direct his piece 
from a in the direction of c, and although 
it would not take precisely the path a c, 
yet it would go for a certain distance near- 
ly in a straight line, and then change its 
path till it arrived at 6, a little beyond 
which it would strike the ship. ‘The Brit- 
ish sailors, from long experience and 
much practice, rather than from a high 
degree of science, have obtained conside- 
rable precision in the range of their guns. 
‘Inthe practice of cannonading it is ne- 
cessary to come as near .as possible to 
the object aimed at, as the hurry of ser- 
vice allows no time for geometrical me- 
thods of pointing the piece after each 
discharge. The gunner either points the 
cannon directly to the object, when with- 
in 200 or 300 yards of it, in which case 
he is said to shoot point blank; or, if at 
a greater distance, he estimates to the 
best of his judgment the deflection cor- 
responding to his distance, and points the 
cannon accordingly, Or lastly, when the 
intention is not to batter, but to rake along 
a line occupied by the enemy, the can- 
non is elevated at a considerable angle, 
and the shot discharged with a small 
force, so that it. drops into the enemy’s 
post, and rome: along the line. In all 

ese services the gunner is directed b 
his practice. _ - a hy 

Phe principal use of the parabolic the- 
ory is to direct the bombardier in throw- 
ing shells. With these it is proposed to 
break down or ‘sét fire to buildings, to 
break through the vaulted roofs of mag- 
azines, or to intimidate‘and kill troops by 
‘bursting among them. These objects are 


, -Slways.under cover of the enemy’s works, 








and cannot. be touched by a direct s 
The bombs are therefore “thrown up- 
wards, so as to pass oyer the defences 
and produce their effect. rx 

These shells are frequently many hun- 
dred pounds in weight. The mortars 
from which they are discharged must, 
therefore, be very strong, that they may 
resist the explosion of gunpowder which 
is necessary for throwing such a mass of 
matter to a distance. Very little change 
can be made in their elevation, and there- 
fore their ranges are regulated by the ve- 
locities given to the shell. ‘These again 
are produced by the quantities of powder 
in the charge’; and experience (confirm. 
ing the best theoretical opinions that we 
ean form of the subject) has taught us 
that the ranges are nearly proportional 
to the quantities of pewder employed, 
only not increasng quite so fast, ‘This 
method is much easier than by differences 
of elevation; for we can select the ele- 
vation which gives the greatest range on 
the given plane, and then we are certain 
that we are employing the smallest quan- 
tity of powder with which the service can 
be performed: and we have another ad- 
vantage, that the deviations which una- 
voidable causes produce in the real direc- 
tions of the bomb will then produce the 
smallest possible deviation from the in- 
tended range. 

The only other circumstance in which 
we are interested is the time of the flight. 
A knowledge of this is necessary for the 
bombardier, that he may cut the fusees 
of his shells to such length as that they 
may burst at the very instant of their hit- 
ting the mark. 

In making experimental observations 
on the path of a projectile, a jet of water 
or mercury gives us the finest example, 
because we have the whole parabola ex- 
hibited to view in the simultaneous pla- 
ces of the succeeding particles. Yet 
even in these experiments a deviation 
can be observed. When the jet is made 
on a horizontal plane, and the curve care- 
fully traced on a perpendicular plane 
held close by it, it is found that the dis- 
tance between the highest point of the 
curve and the mark is Jess than the dis. 
tance between it and the. spout, and that 
the descending branch of the curve takes 
a more perpendicular direction than the 
ascending branch. And this difference 
is more remarkable as the jet is made 
with greater velocity, and reaches to a 
greater distance. This is evidently pro- 
duced by the resistance of the air, which 
diminishes the velocity, without affecting 
the gravity of the projectile. It is still 
more sensible in the motion of bombs. 
These can be traced through the air by 


the light of their fusee ; and we see that : 


their highest point is always much near- 
erto the mark than to the mortar on a 
horizontal plane. 

‘The greatest horizontal range on this 
plane should be when the elevation is 45 
degrees. It is always found to be much 
lower. 

The ranges on this plane should be as 
the sines of twice the elevation. A ball 


discharged at the elevation of 19°65’, 



































ged 448 yards; at the el 
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by theory 241 yards. © 
The range at an elevation of 45° should 

be twice the impetus. " And it has been 

found by experiment that a mui et ball 

discharged with the usual en 
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powder, has the velocity of 1700feet in 
a second. This requires a fall of 465,- 
156 feet, and the range should be 90,. 


312, or 174 miles; whereas it does not 
much exceed half a mile. A twenty- 
four pound ball, discharged with sixteen 
pounds of powder, should range about 16 
miles; whereas it is generally short of 
three miles.. As the motion of projectiles 
is performed in the atmosphere, it follows 
that the air is displaced or put in motion. 
Whatever motion it acquires must be 
taken from the bullet.. The motion com- 
municated to the air must be in the pro- 
portion of the quantity of air put in mo- 
tion, and of the velocity communicated 
to it. If, therefore, the displaced air be al- 
ways similarly displaced, whatever be the 
velocity of the bullet, the motion commu- 
nicated to it, and lost by the bullet, must 
be proportional to the square of the velo- 
city of the bullet and to the density of 
the air jointly. Therefore, the diminution 
of its motion mvt be greater when the 
motion itself is greater, and in the very 
great velocity of shot and shells it must 
be prodigious. It appears from repeated 
experiments, that a globe of four inches 
and a half in diameter, moving with the 
velocity of twenty-five feet in a second, 
sustained a resistance of 315 grains, 
nearly three-quarters of an ounce.. Sup- 
pose this ball to move 800-feet in a se- 
cond, that is, thirty-two times faster, its 
resistance would be 32 x 32 times three- 
quarters of an ounce, or 768'0z., or 48 
lbs. This is four times.the weight. of a 
ball of cast iron of this diameter ; .and if 
the initial velocity had been 1600 feet per 
second, the resistance would .haye. beén 
at least sixteen times the weight of the 
ball. It is indeed much greater than. this. 
This resistance, operating constantly 
and uniformly on the ball, must take away 
four times as much from its velocity as its 
gravity would do in the sametime, We 
know that in one second gravity would re- 
duce’ the velocity 800 to 768, if the ball 
were projected straight upwards. This” 
resistance of the air would therefore re- 
duce it in one second to 672, if it opera- 
ted uniformly ; but as the velocity dimin- 
ishes continually by the resistance, and 
the resistance diminishes along with the 
velocity, the real diminution will be'some- 
what less than 128 feet. We shall, how- 
ever, see afterwards, that in one second 
its velocity will be reduced from 800 to 
687. From this simple instance, we sce 
that the resistance of the air must occa- 
sion great deviation from parabolic mo- 
tion. In order to judge accurately of its 
effect, we must consider it as a retarding 
force, in the same way as we consider gra- 
vity. . 
if we consider this resistanee as a re- 
tarding force, we can compare it with 
any other such’ force by means of the 
retardation. which it produces in. similar 





gravi comparing iminution o 
nase Aes its uniform action produ- 
ces in a given time with the diminution 
roduced in the same time by gravity. 
‘But we have no opportunity of doing this 
directly; for when the resistance of the 
air diminishes the velocity of a body, it 
diminishes it gradually, which occasions 
a gradual diminution of its own intensity.. 
is is not the case with gravity, which 
has the same action on a body in motion 
or at rest, so that we cannot observe the 
uniform action of the air’s resistance as a 
retarding force, We must therefore sub- 
stitute some other way of making the 
comparison. We can state them both as 
pressures. A ball may be fitted to 
the rod of a spring steelyard, and exposed 
to the impulse of the wind. This will 
compress the steelyard to the mark 3, for 
instance. Perhaps the weight of the bail 
will. compress it to the mark 6.. We 
know that half this weight would com. 
press it to 3. We account this equal to 
the pressure of the air, because they bal- 
ance the same elasticity of the spring. 
And in this way we can estimate the re- 
sistance by weights whose pressures are 
equal to its pressure, and we can thus 
compare it with other resistances, weights, 
or any other pressures. In fact, we are 
measuring them all by the elasticity of 
the spring. This elasticity in its differ- 
ent positions is supposed to have the pro- 
ortions of the weights which keep it in 
these positions. Thus we reason from 
the nature of gravity, no longer consi- 
dered as a dead pressure, but as a retard. 
ing force; and we apply our conclusions 
to resistances which exhibit the same 
pressures, but which we cannot make to 

act uniformly. 

The most elaborate mathematical cal- 
culations lead us to the following impor- 
tant results. 

1. Balls of equal density, projected 
with the same elevation, and with veloci- 
ties which are as the square roots of their 
diameters, will describe similar curves. 
This is evident, because in this case the 
resistance will be in the ratio of their 
quantities of motion. Therefore, all the 
homologous lines of the motion will be in 
the proportion of the diameters. 

2. If the initial velocities of balls pro- 
jected with the same elevation are in the 
inverse sub-duplicate ratio of the whole 
resistances, the ranges, and all the homo- 
logous lines of their track, will be in- 
versely as those resistances. 

These theorems are of considerable 
use, for by means of a proper series of 
experiments on one ball projected with 
different elevations and velocities, tables 
may be constructed which will ascertain 
the motion of an infinity of others. 


We shall conclude this article by giv. 
ing two or three tables, computed from 
the principles established above, and 
which serve to bring into one pvint of 
view the principal circumstances of the 
motion in a resisting medium. In a se- 
ries of experiments made at Woolwich, 
which were continued for several days, 
wot only do the experiments of one day 


differ among themselves, but the mean 
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all the experiments of one day differs 
from the mean of all the experiments of 
another no less than one fourth of the 
whole. The experiments in which the 
greatest regularity may be expected, are 
those made with great elevations. When 
the elevation is small, the range is more 
affected by a change of velocity, and still 
more by any deviation from the supposed 
or intended direction of the shot. 








I. Il. III. 
2 92 420 
4 121 428 


9 159 456 
18 200 -| 470 
32 272 479 

















The first table shows the distance in 
yards to which a ball projected with the 
velocity of 1600 will go, while its veloci- 
ty is reduced one tenth, and the distance 
at which it drops sixteen feet from the 
line of itsdirection, This table is calcu- 
lated by the resistance observed in Mr. 
Robins’ experiments. The first column 
is the weight of the ball in pounds. The 
second column remains the same whatever 
be the initial velocity, but the third column 
depends on the velocity. It is here given 
for the velocity which is very usual in 
military service, and its use is to assist 
us in directing the gua to the mark. If 
the mark at which a ball of twenty-four 
pounds is directed is 474 yards distant, 
the axis of the piece must be pointed 
sixteen feet higher than the mark. These 
deflections from the line of direction are 
nearly as the squares of the distances. 























| I. Il. il. Iv. v. 
200 416 349 106 360 
400 1664 | 1121 338 | 1150 
600 3740 | 1812 606 | 1859 
800 6649 | 2373 866 | 2435 

1000 | 10390 | 2845 | 1138 | 2919 
1200 | 14961 | 3259 | 1378 | 3343 
1400 | 20364 | 3640 | 1606 | 3734 
1600 | 26597 | 3950 | 1814 | 4050 
1800 | 33663 | 4235 | 1992 | 4345 
2000 | 41559 | 4494 | 2168 | 4610 
2200 | 50286 | 4720 | 2348 | 4842 
2400 | 59846 | 4917 | 2460 | 5044 
2600 5106 | 2630 | 5238 
2800 5293 | 2762 | 5430 
3000 5455 | 2862 | 5596 
3200 5732 








The next table contains the ranges in 
yards of a twenty-four pound shot, pro- 
jected at an elevation of 45°, with the 
different velocities in feet per second ex- 
pressed in the first column. The second 
column contains the distances to which 
the ball would go in vacuo in a horizon- 
tal plane ; and the third contains the dis- 
tances to which it will go through the air. 
The fourth column is added to show the 
height at which it rises in the air; and 
the fifth shows the. ranges corrected for 
the diminution of the air’s dénsity as the 
bullet ascends, and may therefore be 
called the corrected range.—{Partington. ] 


LiverPoon ann Mancuester Raitway. 
—We have great pleasure in laying before 
our readers a complete copy of the Report 
-made by the Directors of this Railway to 
their constituents at their last half-yearly 
meeting (the sixth), on the 22d of January 
last, wm Bg as Stated in our last, a dividend 
' of £4 10s. per share (for the half year) was 
declared. It furnishes another most com- 
plete answer to the calumnies of Mr. Cort 
and his patrons ; showing that, after paying 





| all expenses (“ interest” on loans ineluded) 
| during the past half-yéar, there 
u nett balance of profit of £40,346 6s. 7d. 
The Directors, it will be observed, have re- 
solved to discontinne the par which 
they have hitherto followed, “ of publish. 
ing minute particulars of the traffic, with 
detailed subdivisions and classifications of 
the disbursements.” The practice was # 
ood one, and we are sorry that it has been 
eparted from. The hit at the “ Naviga- 
tion Companies,” for not furnishing “ their 
quota to the general stock” of statistical 
information on the subject of inland trans- 
ports, is very fair; but the more these 
bodies are to blame in this respect, the 
| more it would have been to the honor of 
| the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Di- 
rectors to persevere in the patriotic and 
enlightened course they at first adopted, 
of laying the fullest possible information 
on every branch of their proceedings be- 
fore the public.—[Ep. L. M. M.] 


Liverpool and Manchester Railway—Sixth 
Half- Yearly Meeting. 

REPORT. 

Liverpool, January 21, 1835. 
The Directors are happy to inform the 
Proprietors that the business of the Com- 
pany in the last half-year appears to have 
| been gradually on the incrense compared 
with that of the oo seee 2 ter six months 














in form:r years. The following is a state. 
ment of the receipts in the different depart- 
ments, and of the disbursements, exhi- 
bited under the usual heads for the same 
period :— — 
HALF YEAR ENDING 31sT DECEMBER, 1834. 
Receipts. 
Coaching Department, - £60,292 7 4 
Merchandise do. 1% eee ee 6 
Coal do.; i YO 3,408 16 4 
. £104,899 2 2 
Expenses. 
Bad Debt Account, . . .. . £292 2 6 
Coach Disbursement Account, viz. : 
rds and porters’ wages, £1,205 
. 3d.; parcel carts, horsekeep and 
drivers’ wages, £365 10s. 2d.; ma- 
terials for repairmg, £1,131 16s. 
1ld.; men’s wages repairing, 
£1,505 7s. 5d.; gas, oil, tallow, cor- 
dage, &c., £155 11s. 3d.; duty on 
passengers, £3,284 12s. ; stationery 
and petty expenses, £308 19s. 1d. ; 
taxes, insurance, &c., on offices and 
stations, £171 16s. 1d., . eon 8,128 16 2 
Carrying Disbursement A ccount,viz. : ; 
agents’ and clerks’ salaries, 1,804/. 
12s. 9d.; poriers’ and brakesmen’s 
wages, 5,0281. 14s. 8d.; gas, oil, 
tallow, cordage, &c., 2081. 3s. 5d. ; 
repairs to jiggers, trucks, stations, 
&c., 5811, 4s. 9d.; stationery and 
petty expenses, £487 15s. 9d. ; tax- 
es, insurance, &c. on offices and sta- 
tions, 4511. 8s. 8d., i beh oae ns 8,562 0.0 
Coal Disbursement Account, . 220 1 8 
Cartage (Liverpool) do. 59 16 8 
Do. (Manchester) do. 3,247 2 3 
Charge for Direction do. . 301 7 +0 
Compensation (Coaching) do. : 43 111 
Compensation (Carrying) do... 222 19 8 
Coach-office Establishment do., viz-: 
agents’ and clerks’ salaries, 6011. 
15s.; rent and taxes, 741, 10s., 6/6 5, 0 
Engineering Department Account, . 352 10 0 
Interest _ do. f 6,725 14 4 
Locomotive Power do., viz.: 


Pi 








od tot 


re wed feed eet ee 





coke and carting 7s. 5d. ; 
wages to coke lore and a 
349i, 15s. 10d.; gas, 9 
Sin eames &e., 9321. 8s. 10d. ; 
copper, brass, timber, Coy 
repairs, 3,295/. 19s. 9d. ; men’s wa- 
ges repairing, 4,892. 3s. 2d, ; en- 
inemen aire firemen’s wages, 8151. 
2s. 7d.; out-door repairs to en- 
ies, 1.3201. 3s. 1d. ; three new eni- 


13s. ; new boiler and 
2231. 8s. 11d., 


gines, 1, 
gines, 2,8802, 13s. 
shed at water station, 
Law Disbursement Account, . 


18,364 12 
=~ 100 0 
Maintenanee of Way do., viz. : es 


on 


and small materials, 4,163/. Os. 10d 
stone biocks, sleepers, &c., 1,082/. 
10s, 4d.; new rails, chairs, poinis, 
crossings, &c., 2,5001. 11s. 3d.; bal- 
last leading, 2171. 6s. 5d., . 
Office Establishment Account, viz. : 
salaries, 7671.; rent and taxes, 70I. 
10s, ; stationery, &c., 491. 11s. 1d. 
Police Account, ....-. 
Petty Disbursement Account, 
Rent d 


Ky ee 
Repairs to Walls and Fences do., 
Stationary Engine Disbursement Ac- 
count, viz. : coal, 16s. 3d.; en- 
ineman and firemen's wages, 102I. 
&.; materials and repairing, 631. 9s. 


7,963 8 10 | 


837 1 
1,033 4 


233 15 
712 9 


coor 


9d.; gas, oil, tallow, &c , 531. 15s, 
5d. ; Tethathig engine wells, 44l. 
2s. 6d 


Cec 6 kee Rhee 567 9 Il 
Tunnel Disbursement Account, viz. : 
brakesmen’s vor, 2261. 33.; gas 
and repairs, 91/. 19s. 8d.; new 
yi oil, cordage, d&c., 901. 14s. 
Tax and Rate Account, me 
W: m Disbursement do., smiths’ 
joiners’ wages, 1,207. 11s. 10d. ; 
steel, iron, timber, &c., 1,322/. 10s. 
10d.; cordage, grease, paint, oil, 
Ge. 1491. 192. 8d.,.. 2. . 


408 17 
2,729 17 


2,680 2 4 


64,552 15 7 


40,346 6 7 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditure on 
Capital Account, from the commencement 








Nett profit for six months, 


of the undertaking to 31st December,1834. || business, in whieh the proprietors alone 


Treasurer, Dr. Pit ad | 
To amount of Joint Capital in Shares 

and _ eas . 1,151,185 0 0: 
Ditto of Dividends not paid, . 1,426 17 5 | 
Ditto of Reserved Fund and In- 
SEA eee 3,930 13 6 | 
Surplus in hand after payment of | 
the Sth Dividend in August, 1834, 164 11 0} 
FaNett Profits of the Concern for the 
half year ending 3lst December, 

1834, . etsy by dai 40,346 6 7 





eS 


£1,197,053 8 6 


| 


TREASURER, Cr. 

By amount of Expenditure on the 
Construction of the Way and the 
Works, including the Tunnel 
Excavations, &c., now in pro- 
SOM csc ce oe bo ve re B66 568 18 8) 

Ditio in the hands of Moss & Co. 


” 
. 


£ s. d. 


ONE 23,790 14 6 
Ditto in the hands of the Treasurer, 117 4 8 
Ditto Arrears of Calls, . . . . 18 8 6 
Ditto Balance of Book Debts due to 

theCompany,. . ‘ 16,563 2 7 
£1,197,053 8 6 








. On the subject of the accustomed half- 
yearly reports, the Directors beg leave to 
recommend to the proprietors a departure 
from the plan hitherto pursued, of publish- 
ing minute particulars of the traffic, with 
detailed subdivisions and classifications of 
the disbursements ; and in doing so, they 
will state briefly some of the reasons which 

. have led them to this recommendation. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Railway | 
being the first great undertaking of. the 
kind, the Directors, on the opening of the 
line, were aware that according to the mea- 
sure of its success would be the probability 
of similar enterprises, founded on this first 
experiment; every step, therefore, in their 
proceedings, whether with reference to ex- 
tent of traffic, mechanical improvements, 
or financial results, was interesting, as 





ADVOCATE OF INTERN 





well to the public as to the ay “imal 
and under that conviction the Directors 
published, half yearly, those minute details 
of the concern, which have found their 
way into every portion of the globe. It 
was obvious, also, that had their example 
in this respeet been followed by the con- 


'| ductors of the great Water Conveyances, 


so far at least as regards the extent and 
gradual increase of their aggregate traffic, 
whether comprising raw materials, moving 
from the seaport into the interior, or manu- 
factured commodities brought from the 
country to the port for shipment, valaable 
statistical infor mation might have been ob- 
tained. ; 
During four years the Directors have 
pursued the plan of unreserved publicity ; 
their difficulties and their mistakes; but 
notwithstanding these—their success in the 
great features of their undertaking, have 
been made familiar to the public. Thesubject 
is now understood in all its parts, and so 
well satisfied are the public and the legisla- 
ture with the general result, that the con- 
struction of railways ia great lines from 
north to south of the kingdom, has becothe 
a distinguishing mark of the present age. 
The object of publicity has thus been gain- 
ed. It has been determined by the country 
and the government that railways shall pro- 
ceed; and the extent to which they will 
hereafter be carried will depend on the suc- 
cess, not of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, but of those great works which are 
now in progress. The Directors are of opi- 
nion, therefore, that the time has come 
when they may fairly be allowed to consuit 
the interest and convenience of the Rail- 
way Company, regarded as a great mer- 
cantile concern, whose proceedings may 
henceforward be considered as matters of 


are concerned. It is obvious that no sta- 


|| tistical information can be expected from 


the publication of their accounts, as none 
of the Navigation Companies, the great ri- 
vals and competitors of the Railway, will 
furnish their quota to the general stock. 
Such existing railways also as have up to 
the present period been completed, have 
forborne to furnish any detailed statements 
of account; and the Directors are not aware 
that the conductors of the great north and 
south lines, now in course of execution, 
intend to deviate from the general rule ; nei- 
ther, perhaps, should it be considered mat- 
ter of surprise, that the managers of other 
concerns, regarding the conduct of their 
several undertakings, exclusively in the 
way of business, and with a view to the com- 
mercial interests of their respective propri- 
etors, should decline exposing gratuitously 
the extent and character of their operations, 
and the exact increase or decrease of their 
traffic, with its corresponding profit or 
loss, to the examination of rival or oppos- 
ing establishments. 


On the subject of locomotive power, the 
Directors have again to observe, that they 
consider the travelling engines to be in a 
state of gradual but marked improvement. 
The superintending mechanics of the Com- 
pany, by lengthened experience, unremit- 
ting attention, and constant examination 
of the working of the various engines, have 
endeavored to add some improvement -to 
each machine as it has passed successively 
through their hands. And the Directors 
feel no hesitation in stating, that the trips 
of the locomotive engines, for the last six 
months, have been performed with a speed 


accomplished in any former period.. The 
disbursements in this department: for. the 





Jast six months are heavy, but they include 


AL IMPROVEMENTS 
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and the'd 


w 
materials of a fourth; with the ee se 
only of the cylindrical boiler: Whilst af-- 
terations were continually maki 
provements suggested, the Directors: were 
unwilling to have on hand a large stock of . 
imperfect machines: they are now of. opi- 
nion, however, and they have begun to act 
on that opinion, that with their present exs 
perience it will be advantageous to inerease 
their supply of locomotive engines, and 86 
provide for all needful repairs being effect- 
ed with less of night work ; and with that 
completeness which is impossible when 
engines are, of necessity, hurried out of 
the repairing shops, in order that the ordi- 
vary traffic of the line may not be re ats 
Engineers and scientific men from different 
parts of the world are not unfrequent vi- 
siters at the Company’s workshops, whieh 
are at all times accessible for the benefit of 
the public—whether for the purpose of 
scientific research, or of practical imfor- 
mation. ; w9 

The excavation of the new tunnel from: 
Wavertree-lane to Lime-street is: opened 
throughout its whole length, and will soon 
be ready for laying down the blocks and 
rails. 

The Directors, in former reports, havs 
alluded to the course which they had con- 
sidered it expedient to adopt of substituting 
heavier and stronger rails in place of those 
which from time to time had been bent= er 
broken, owing to the service to which they 
were subjected, from the speed and weight 
of the engines, being far more severe than 
was originally contemplated. From expe- 
rience of the decided superiority of those 


| parts of the way which have already been 


laid with the stronger rails, the Directors 
feel the propriety of proceeding to relay 


| with heavier and stronger rails such por- 


tions of the line as have from time to time 
to be taken up for the purpose of substi- 
tuting stone blocks for the original wooden. 
sleepers ; and they doubt not, in so doing. 
they shall obtain the concurrence of the 
proprietors. 
By the foregoing statement of accounts 

it appears that there is a nett dispos- 

able profit for the half year of. . . . 


40,3461. 6 7. 
Which added to the surplus from the 





heat RelGgeah 6.0.6 0.458 dew ele ¢ 164 11 0 
Amounts to 40,5101... 17,7 


Out of this sum the Directors recom- 
mend that a dividend be now made to the 
proprietors of £4 10s. per £100 share, 
amounting to £35,859. That £3,000 be 
appropriated to the relaying of the way 
with stronger rails ; and that the remaining 
sum of £1,651 17s. 7d. be carried as a 
generel balance to the next half-yea 
account. me 

Cuartes Lawrence, Chairman, 





Steamboat Navigation on Lake Ontario.—The 
Steamboat Oswego commenced the season of 
S:eamboat navigation on the morning of the 5th. 
She lefi our harbor in beautiful style bound for 
the Genesee river, Toronto, (U.C.) and Niagara. 
She has taken the lead upon the lake and gives 
strong prootef her ability ‘to maintain it. The - 
firmness, nautical skill and experience of her 


} commander, Capt. Homans, entitle him: to Claim 


from the public the highest degree of confidence. 
[Oswego Pal!adium.]} 


oS: Be 





The books of the Sea Insurance Conspiiy 26 
to be opened to-morrow, and the two° Suceeedinig 
days at the Union Bank. We understand their 


4 | elarter, in addition to Marin Instrance, gives ex- 
and regularity superior to what has been |: 


tensive priviliges for iavarines on our inland nave 
gation and tratisp drt itior Fontes, which “has been 
nmch needed, -and ‘Offers very favorable pr ~ ae 


tor investment, s 
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inelegant eulogy, by the Rev. Dr. Spring. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tie Crayon Miscenuany—A Tour on THE 
‘Paarics. By rus Aurior or tue Sxetrcu Book, 


“von. : Philadelphia, Caney, Lea & Buancnarp. 


“We have petused this eagerly anticipated volume 
with unalloyed delight, We received it only last 
evening and sat down at firet merely to take a taste 
of it; to turn over a few pages and see how the 
‘author had treated his object, and then to reserve 
the book for quiet and leisurely enjvyment after. 


.ward. In this mood we re-read the introduction, | 


(which has already found its way into the papers, 
and which is decidedly among the most felicitous 
pieces of Mr. Irving’s writings, exquisite in style, 
-atid noble in sentiment)we next looked alittle fur- 


“ther in advance, in order to discover the immedi- 


até scenes, the author had before him—and then 
learning the precise quarter in which he was 
bound, we could not lay down the book with- 
out ascertaining who were to be his compan- 
ions. We made the acquaintance of each al- 
most before \.e were aware of it and became 
interested in. the part which each was to take in 
the wild expedition before him.—We were anx- 
ious to see them all well mounted and fairly started 
on their journey.—We could not help following 
them to their general rendezvous. They crossed 
the border—and still we leitered nearto witness 
their first interview with the rangers. They be- 
gar their march.—The bugle rang out on the soft 
air of a still Indian summer morning.—The 
mounted riflemen filed off slowly beneath the 
boughe of the rich autumnal fores'.—The hunters 


‘and trappers spurred more eagerly along the 


flanks, and shot off in the adjacent parties. We 


watched the gleam of their rifles as their forms: 


were gradually lessened and lost over the rolling 
plain, and the shouts of Jyunish echoed back by 
his half-breed compeersas the last pack horse dis- 
appeared in a ravine, came distinctly upon our 
ears. We leoked around over the grassy do- 


“nisin, diversified with its scattered groves and 


forests and glassy povls, reflecting their paint. 
ed foliige: we moved a little to catch an 
other glance of the last straggler that remain. 
ed to give life to the landscape, and betore 
he had joined the column, we found ourselves 
gallopping by his ‘side, and in, full career 
over the Grand Prarie. Norcould wethen tear 


‘ouraélves from the party until their way worn and 


jaded horses, after many a buffaloe hunt and wild 
foray were stabled once more at Cantonment 
Gibson, and their riders had dispersed to their 


distant homes. Ina word we never laid down 


the book until we had read it completely through, 
He who feels the slightest interest in the kind of 
lite here described, will find no where so capti- 
vating, and yet thoroughly faithtul a picture ofits 
realities asis presented in Mr, Irving’s work. He 
whe has once tasted it, will burn at every page to 
be. once more upon the praries. There is nosto— 


’ ty in. the book—no single tissue of strange ad- 


venture—no train of declamatory common places 
and theatrical sentiment. It is simply a picture 


‘of life—a picture drawn with the most easy.and 


unaffected hand—but laid in colors, rich, warm 
aud enduring—tor the style of the writer like 
the Claude-like atmosphere ot our Indian sum. 
mer, embalms every object in mellow yet glorious 
repose. * 
[A number of beautiful passages meant to ac— 
company this notice, shall appear hereafter. ] 


Apvice To a BrorHer: 

Missionary Remains. New York: Taylor & 
Gould, Brick Church Chapel.—These two works 
of religious instruction, are very handsomely print- 
ed 18mos, The first is written by a Missionary, 


and the second, which commemorates the lives of 
those of his departed brethren, is a brief, but not 


- t+ 
Tur Boox or Scinncr, Part I—Mechanic : 
Philadelphia: Cary, Lea & Blanchard —This, lit- 


tle work is a familiar introduction to the principles 


| of. natural philosophy, adapted to 














comprehen- 
sion of yound people; and_as an elementary trea- 
tise, we should thing it would prove valuable.. It 
appears to be prepared with care and simplicity, 
and it is well illustrated with all the necessary 
diagrams and figures. 

Vaxerws, A Roman Srorr, 2 vols. Harper’s. 
—We are happy to meet with a republication of 
this excellent work of Lockhatt. ‘The’ time which 
has elapsed since its first appearance, has confirm- 


‘ed the favor of its reception, and established Vale- 


rius as one of the standard novelsof the day. The 
beauty ef the style, the interest of ithe story, and 
the affecting scenes it describes, during the early 
struggles of Christianity, under the Roman .empe- 
rors, recommend this work to every reader of taste 
and feeling. t 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA—TRANSLATED FROM 
THE Frencn or M. Bourpon. .Rtvisep anp 
ADAPTED TO THE CouRsES.oF Maruematica In. 
STRUCTION IN THE Unirep States; sy CHARLES 
Davies, proresson oF Maruematics In THE M1. 
itary Acapemy. Witty & Lone; New York. 
—This work has been already mentioned | in 
these columns; but as it.is likely to exert consid- 
erable influenve upon the progress of mathemat- 
ical science in this country, it deserves some- 
thing nore than a passing notice. 

In the mathematical and physical sciences, 
France has for a long time held undisputed pre- 
eminence, and ie at this moment enjoying in.eve- 
ry department of life, the fruits'which -have re. 
warded the labors of her men of genius. Lay. 
ing asidethe unwieldy weapons and cumbersome 
armor of the ancient methods, she has substi- 
tuted for them the more refined, the less pompous 
and intimidating to vulgar eyes, but the infinitely 
more efficient system of the modern. analysis,— 
Whilst this has been perfecting itself, and pro- 
ducing the most brilliant and stupendous effects 
in France, England has been content to plod on 
in the good old way, and not until quite recently 
has her pride allowed her to acknowledge the su. 
periority, and to follow in the steps of her rival. 
To say however, that France has done every 
thing for the mathema'ies and England nothing, 
would'be absurd. The latter pursuing a differ- 
ent path, has also, gathered choice frijits though 
ofa different kin’. The great distinction ‘be- 
tween the two nations, where they have occupied 
common ground, is, that the.one has been too ex- 
clusively theoretical, the other too purely practi. 
cal. The advice of Laplace—* Give the prefer. 
encé, in teaching to general methods, endeavor. to 
present themin the most simple manner and you 
will see at the same time, that they are almost al- 
ways most easy,”—(Journal des Scénces de |’E- 
cole Normale,) expresses the tnethod which the 
French mathematical writers haye adopted. In 
observing this however, they have too much ne- 
giected illustrative examples, by which the stu- 
dent might acquire practical skill in the-applica— 
tion of theory. The English writers on the other 
hand, abundantly exhibit the modus operandi, but 
omit the demonstration of the principles upon 
which it depends; whereby one-of. the chief ben- 
efits of mathematical study, namely, the exercise 
of the reasoning faculties, is lost. 

The above remarks if just, show the impor- 
tance of that feature in the plan of the work 
which has called forth this article mentioned in 
the following paragraph of its preface. “It has 
been the intention to unite in this work, the scien. 
tific discussions of the French, with the practic- 
al methods of the English school; that theory 
and practice, science and art may mutually aid 
and illustrate each other.” 

_The Algebra of La Croix, a treatise of the 
highest merit, was the one formerly most used in 
France, It was translated into Englisl, some 
years since by Professor ‘Farrar of Harvard Col- 
lege, and has had an extensive circulation in this 
country. prieiasaxs.> 

Bourdon’s Algebra, soon afier its ptiblieation, 





-—they are fixed and uniform. 








was adopted by the University of Paris, and hae 
superseded that of La Croix, -at moat:of the 
Mathemat:cal schools in the kingdom. Ite excel. 
lence lies, not alone in the r whieh it-don. 
tains, but also in the admirablé order, ant 








ness, with which it is presented. It } i 
lated in part by Professor De Morgan, of the Lion. 
don University, and is in use at ike University of 


Cambridge. A translation was'made by Lieut. 
Ross of the Military Academy, West. Point for 
the use of the Cadets, inthe year 1631; Inthe 
hands of the present. Editor, it has ‘undergone 
great alterations, An occasional diffuseness 
rendering it tedious and obscure has been correct. 
ed, a few demonstrations have been. replaced by 
better ones, and some uninportant matter. has 
been omitted, and other: more valuable, including 
a great variety of examples, judiciously eeleeted, 
from the best English practital works, has been 
introduced. Even the arrangement of the mat. 
ter upon each page, indicates the hand: of one 
who a observed the importance of not neglect. 
ing the most trifling helpa which can facilitete 
the progress of the student. 

The work is in all- respects, what might be ex- 
pected from the distinguished gentleman, who 
has been for many years.at the head of the de. 
pariment to which it belongs, in the best Mathe. 
matical School in the country. 





First Lessons in © LiticaL Economy, by Jno 
McVickar, D. D., Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia College, NewYork. Boston: Hijliard, 
Gray & Co.—We cannot better promote the dis- 
semination of this excellent little elementary work 
than by giving Professor McVickar’s views of his 
subject, as laid dewn in his-preface. . His name 
alone is a sufficient guarantee how these views’ will 
be carried out : 

‘Lhe-first. principles of Political Economy are 
truisms. which a child ‘may ‘understand, and 
which children should therefore be taught. In 
the last century they were among the specula- 
tions of the learned; they have new become the 
heritage of the nursery; and the only difficulty 
in teaching them in after life arises from a sus- 
picion eacited by their ‘very-simplicity. ‘They 
are so obvious, that-men are apt to think, if true, 
they would not have then, for the first time to 
learn them. ‘That this stumbling block may be 
removed from the path of the next: generation, 
we must now. incorporate. these truths into the 
studies of children, in order that they:imay be- 
come, as it were, ‘part and parcel of their 
minds.” From such a course, we have reason to 


‘believe, would flow many and great advantages. 


Men in high and responsible stations would then 
no longer be found engaged in learning princi- 
ples when they should’be occupied in applying 
them, nor in discussing theories when they shoud 
be directing practice ; for curtainly to see states- 


men, as we now do, disputing about the laws of . 


currency when called upon to regulate it, is an 
absurdity as great-‘as to see engineers upon the 
field of battle commencing their dispute as to the 
principles of the Jaw of projectiles Jn ejther 
case it is a discussion foreign to their husiness, 
and originating in a culpable ignorance.of what 
they.should. before have learned. To question 
the principles of science is always the part of 
ignorance. The true difficulty in Political Econo- 


my, and itno doubt is a great one, lies:in the 


modification which peculiar circumstances pro- 
duce upon the results of gencral laws. This is 
the true field of practical inquiry—not, principles 
economical as 
in all other sciences, theories have power to 
mislead only so long as the principles of science 


-continued usettled. So soon as men’ cease to 


dispute about the ground upon which they set 
out, then, and not before, do they take up ques- 
tions in the plain light ef fact and experience. 

’ With a view to do his share toward forwarding 
this good work, which, as academic teacher of 
the science, he feels himself by duty called: upon 


_to do, the Author proposes to prepare & series:of 


text books on these subjects, in a manner suited 
to the varied ages and capacity of those for whose 
instruction they are intended, hein nr hae a 

1. First Lessons in Political Economy, for pri 
mary and cemmon schools: + 
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2, Qutlines of Political Economy, for higher 


- schools and academies. 


3. Lectures on Political Economy, for the use 
of elderstudents in colleges. —. 
Such a scheme as this, though it had been long 
before his mind, and materials for it partly pre- 
pared, might yet, he is well aware, have slum— 


- bered on.much longer, had not a recent work of 


Whately, entitled ** Easy Lessons on Money 
Matters,” recalled tu his mind, together with a 
conviction of the expediency of no longer delay- 
‘ing what is evidently in our country so greatly 
needed; for if ‘universal suffrage make every 
man a legislator, universal education must fit 
him for the task. To employ his power wisely 
and well, he must at any rate not'be ignorant 
in those matters in which legislation is con- 
cerned. tities 

For Nomber 1. in tho series, a republication 
of Whately was first thought of, with questions 
annexed; but this idea was soon abandoned, from 
the inapplicability of the work to the circumstan- 
ces and needs of our country. The Author has 
therefore proceeded to give his own views, and 
in his own way, in reference to the wants of his 
fellow citizens; retaining, however, the first 
tesson, or that on ** Money,” as given by Whate. 
ly, in order that an humble imitator of his meth. 
od may not seem toclaim a merit of originality 
to which he is not entitled. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Latest From Encianp.—By the packet ship 
Europe, Captain Marshall, arrived last evening, 
we have London papers of the 17th, and Liver. 
pool of the 18th, inclusive. They contain little 
of interest except that the ministry continued, 
and apparently, firm in their seats. The only 
items of interest will be found under head of 
Foreign Newe. ‘The (Cotton market is improv- 
ing. 

Spain. 

We have received by express Madrid papers of 
the 7th inst. and private letters from that capital of 
the 8th. The health of Martinez dela Rosa is 
spoken of as becoming daily more feeble, but the 
new Minister at War (General Valdez) was dis- 

laying the utmost energy and activity in despatch- 
mg reinforcements to General Mina. The 5th 
‘ Regiment of the Line had left Madrid for the north 


~ on the 7th, and on the nextday was followed by the 


provincial regiments of Ronda and Seville. These 
three regiments were to be joined at Fuencarral, a 
village a few leagues to the north of Madrid, by the 
Albuera and Valencia volunteers, and with them 
were tobe formed into a separate division, to be 
placed under the command of General Cordova, 
who was toreplace General Carratala, the latter 
having been appointed Captain General of Murcia 
and Valencia. It was expected that early in the 
spring the numerical force under Mina would be 
raised to 60,000 men. 


PorTUGAL. 

The private letters from Lisbon, by the mail of 
yesterday morning, add little to our news from 
thence, but the annexed extract from one of them 
is interesting, as showing what an alteration for 
the better has been produced in that capital by the 
recent changes in the Government: 

“Lisson, Marcu 4.—Forthose who saw Lisbon 
three months ago, and who see it at the present 
day, -our city has completely changed its aspect.— 
No one is any longer insulted in the streets on ac- 

. count of his former political opinions. It seems as 
if the Pedroites had at length come to an agree- 
ment, not perhaps cdmpletely to forget the past, 

_ but to adopt the appearance of recollecting it as lit- 
tle as possible. Our carnival has been more bril- 
liant than for many-years before, and it wasa 
eat pleasure to see both men and women cordial- 

y meeting in the same drawing room, one half of 

_ Whom had much to pardon to the other half— 
Oyr Government has returned, without any kind 

_ of confusion, fo the Constitutional line, from 
which it ought never to have diverged. There 
are no longer in the Council any but respon- 


... Stble Ministers, The Duke of Palmello, who was 
*'Presiden f 


i holding a portfolio, is now Minister of 
Foreign © ffiirs. ‘The Prince applies himself to 
“public affaits as much as he can and ought, and it is 
remarked with esteem for his character, that two of 
the Ministers, who both spoke and even voted 








against. his marriage with the Queen, not only re- 
mainin the administration, but are treated by him 
with as much kindness as the rest. "The Prince is 
vety active. He visits al! our public establishments 
in turn, and examines them with care, so as to be 


able to assist hereafter in remedying what is defec- | 


tivein them, The opposition in the Chambers has 
certainly not renounced its principles, and ought not 
to do so, but relying on the Prince’s declaration in 
his speech to the Peers, it becomes every day more 
caim and moderate. ‘The Minister of the Interior 
is gaining popularity in his new office. A little time 
hence, and I trust not the slightest trace will remain 
of our divisions and misfortunes. The Queen and 
her husband are accessible to all, indulge in no lux- 
ury or ostentation, and live together in a harmony 
which promises both them and us many happy 
days.” 


The suprlement to the Literary Advertiser for 
1834 contains lists of the new books and princi- 
pal engravinge published in London during the 
past year, with their sizes and prices. The num- 
ber of books is abaut 1,270, exclusive of new 
editions, pamphlets or periodicals, being upwards 
of 100 more than in 1833. The number of en- 
gtavings is 73 (inelvding 31 portraits, 15 of which 
are engraved i the line manner, 49 in mezzotin- 
ta, 


The London Morning Chronicle, of the 9th 
ultimu, says—“The peets Thomas Moore, Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, and Robert Southey, are all 
at present in London, and each of them preparing 
to publish a new work.” 


A recent London Gazette contains the appoint- 
ment of Sir Howard Douglas. (not Sir Robert 
Wilson) to be Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands. 


The new scheme of church reform in England, 
will fix the income of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at 10,000/., and that of the Archbishop of 
York at 8,000/., while the salaries of the other 
bishops are to be equalized at 5,000/. ayear. Of 
course these arrangements must be prospective. 
A plan distinguished for its ingenuity, has been 
submitted to the commissioners with a view of 
procuring the immediate abolition of pluralities. 
We arenot at liberty to state the details. 
—j{London Courier.] 


Lonpon aNp PanjsiAN Fasnions.—Beginning 
of March.—Ball dresses are generally ornamen- 
ted with bouquets ot flowers, p!aced one side of 
the jupon, and extending from the waist te the 
feet. Wreaths are sometimes used instead of 
detached bouquets. A dress lately made by 4 
distinguished Parisian milliner was composed of 
white crape, and ornamented up one side with 
five bouquets of flowers of different hues: one 
bouquet was of pink roses, another of blue hya- 
cinths, and a third of clematis, &c. In short, a 
whole parterre seemed to have been laid under 
contribution for the adornment of this beautiful 
dress. The coiffure worn with it was a repetition 
of the trimming of the robe, and consisted of a 
crown formed of sll the flowers introduced in the 
bouquets. 

Another much admired ball dress was of pink 
gauze over a slip of pink poult-de soi. Three 
bouquets of white floweis were placed at the 
height of the knee, and fastened three pink satin 
ribbons which ascended diagonally to the waist, 
und were gathered under the bow of the ceinture 
on one side. Oneach shoulder a bunch of white 
flowers, widening on the sleevs, and confining: 
its folds. Head-dress, two white flowers on! 
each temple, fastened into paintings of hair @ Ja, 
Clotilde. Inthe centre of the forehead a cameo, 
suspended by a fine gold chain. 

T'urbans of the formstyled a la Juive are much 
worn, and are extremely becoming to an oval and 
reguler countenance. The bandelette which 
passes under the chin has a very pretty effect. 

With dresses of velvet or rich silk and satin, 
mantillas of dentelle de soi are more generally 
adapted than those of bionde or point d’ Angle 
terre. 

The following dresses have been worn. at some 
of the most fashionable parties of the season. 
“1, Anopen robe of pink tulle, fastened back on 
either side by bunchesof pink hyacinths. The 
robeworn over a.pink satin petticoat. 

2, Atobe of citron-culored tulle, tastefully 
trimed with ribbons and béquete of daisies: 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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3. Robe of sea-green tulle, open in front; @ 
gatin petticoat of the same color. This drcbe 
was worn with a beautiful parure of pearls. — 

4. A robe of lilac crape, trimed with banclies 
of white lilac. si 

A new kind of satin has been introduced for 
promenade dress. It is very thick and richly 
figured, in priterns similar to those of the printed 
muslins. Green and puce are favorite colors ; 
the pattern being a shade darker than that of the 
gronnd. 

In carriage costume we have observed many 
bonnets of straw or citron-colored satin, orna— 
mented with flowers or feathers of the same 
hue. 

Velvet is the favorite material for promenade 
hats and bonnets, Blve. black and green are 
the colors n ost generally worn. A single fea; 
ther placea uu vse siuc is the favorite orna— 
mert. 

Aprons are now made of printed satin; the 
middle plain and of some light colur, and edged 
round with a rich border, which is repeated on 
the pockets and the ceinture. 





SUMMARY. 

Tho President of the United States has recag- 
nized George Henrich Seimon as. Consul: of Ba- 
varia for the port of New York ; D. Manuel Val- 
dor as Vice Consul of Portugal, for the port! of 
Raltimore, and the State of Maryland ; and Joao 
Vaughan has been appointed Vice Corsul of Por- 
tugal, for the Port of Philadelphia, the other 
Poris of Pennsylvania, and the West Jersey.— 
(Nat. Invel.] 


Easy Cyair.—Mr. B. F. Hays of Massachusetts, 
has left at this office fur inspection an chair, 
designed for the convenience of invalids, It-is so 
constructed as to be used as a chair on rollers, or on 
rockers, and also as a cradle — or bed — and may be 
changed from one to the other, with great cons ty the 
person using it, without rising. 

Itisa very ingenious, convenient and cheap article— 
and may be examined by all who desire to see it. M. 


Exrepition.—The steamboat President, Capt. 
E. S. Bunker, arrived this morning in 14 hours 
and 9 minutes from Providence, being the ahort- 


est passage known considering the state of the 
tides. 





From schools of the character of the one -no- 
ticed in the following extract from the Albany 
Daily Advertiser, much good must certainly re- 
sult. They will enable any a young man of ta- 
lente to ‘‘ work his passage” to eminence, who 
would, but for them, never dream—any more 
than did the honest planters of Norin Carolina— 
of the valuc of the mines beneath the surface of 
their native soil. 

They should be cherished by every true lover 
of his country. ° M. 


Manual Labor School.—We are happy to learn 
from the Columbia Republican that an institution, 
upon the plan of the Alabaina school, will go into 
operation in Columbia County, in the early part 
of next month, with a good prospect of complete 
success. Ample funds; we ‘believe, have been 
provided, so as to place the institution beyond the 
risk of embarrassment, the patronage and favor 
of a large number of gentlemen of influence, and 
religious societies has been secured, and the in- 
stitution is placed under the directions of Rev. 
D. M. Smith, as Principal, a gentleman eminent. 
ly qualified, by experience and education, to di- 
rect the machinery of so important a * depart- 
ment of benevolent operation.” v3 

A farm of 200 acres pleasant situation on the bank 
of the River, few miles above this city, has been 
purchased, and suitable buildings will be in readi- 
ness at the commencement of the 2d term;. inthe 
mean while, the farm hous, sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate more than 50 scholars, will, be occupied. 
The new buildings are to contain 64 rooms for 
students, a school room of lirge dimentions, and 
habitations for the teachers.: 

It is estimated that tite expense for board and 
tuitien at this school will not exceed $75 per year, 
an amount whith an industrious young man, 
his labor for necessary recreation, say. 3 houre 
per day, either at mechazical or agricultural Ie 
bor, can earn: “ 





~triets were informed that a quantity of School 


- them distributed as they should think proper.— 


Commerce.) 


the touch. It had been transmitted 
frome) ind Institution of Pennsylvania, by Mr. 





_ . Uneurrent Money,—The subject of adopting 
_aeasures to require the Safety Fund Banks of the 
State to keep their bills at par in the city of New 
York, has been brought before the Legislauure, and 
“we cannot but think that a measure so evidentl 
beneficial to the people will eventually be ado ted. 
Jt is a notorious fact that the inconvenience mtg loss 
from uncurrent money are to business men very 
“great ; and as banks receive from the State Legis- 
‘lative sanction to issue notes asthe representation 
‘of money, it is perfectly right and proper, and but 
-even handed justice, that these notes be wort! the 
face of them within the limits of the State, and that 
‘ measures be adopted to require the banks issuing 
them to make them so.—[Troy Daily Whig.] 


Much more benefit would result from the adop- 
tion of this measure, than from the prohibition of 
small notes. 


Yesterday, at the Town Meeting, a communi- 
cation from James Wadswarth, Esq. was read, 
stating that hia late brother, Gen. Wm. Wards. 
worth, left by will, the sum cf one thousand dol. 
lars, to be leaned on real estate, the interest of 
which sum is to be expended in educating the 
children of indigent parents in the town of Gene. 
seo. The Trustees of the several School Dis. 


8 were left at the Clerk,s Office, to be by 


{Livingston Register.} 


[ From the Jonesborough (Ten.) Republican and Jour.) 

Dreaprot Tornavo.—One of the most violent 
hurricanes ever witnessed in this State was ex- 
perienced in the lower partof Murray county on 
the night ofthe 21st ult. Eight persons were killed 
and fifteen or twenty others, severely injured some 
of whom were not expected to recover, much 
damage has been done. Houses, fences, trees, and 
indeed every thing which opposed the progress of 
the winds has been swept away. Some idea may 
be formed of the force of the gale from the circum- 
stance that a piece of poplar plank perfectly square 
and blunt at the end was found driven by the force 
of the wind, into the body of a lynn tree at an angle 
ofabout forty five degrees to the depth of 3 1-4 
inches. It is said that the tornado visited the 
neighborhood of Clarksville on the same night with 
equal violence and accounts have been received of 
two deaths and two persons mortally wounded as 
is supposed. The foregoing particulars are taken 
from Columbia Observer, and we are apprehensive 
that the next accounts from the’scenes of devasta- 
tion will be ofa most deplorable character. 

Accounts from Florence Alabama represent that 
much injury was also sustained in the vicinity of 
that place though no lives lost. 


Ice was made on Tuesday night in this ciy, and 
the surface of the ground frozen. Fortunately 
the fruit trees are not sufficiently forward to be 
injured by the frost, except possibly apricots, 
which are jast beginning to blossom.—[Journ. of 


The China and Fig trees in Georgia and South 
Carolina, have been generally killed by the se- 
vere weather of the past winter. 


Among the passengers iu the ship Francis De- 
a for Havre,} which sailed on Saturday, was 
rofessor Farnum, of Washington College, Vir- 
ginia. Professor Farnum, we understand, is ex- 
pected to purchase philosophical apparatns for 
that institution. 


Arrival of Dr. Jarvis—W e are happy to announce 
that the Rey. Samuel F’. Jarvis, D. Be has returned 
from his protracted residence abroad, and is at 
resent in thiscity. The long absence of Dr. Jarvis 
been for years a standing topic of regret. We 
are not apprized.of his intentions, but we will not 
doubt that he purposes henceforward to pursue his 
labors for the Shurch in his native land, and in the 
midst of those friends who know and appreciate his 
distinguished learning and sterling worth—— 
{Churchman.] 


Bible for the Blind—At a meeting of the Blind 
School, Liverpool, on Friday week, Mr. William 
Brown presented to the institution a very handsome 
bound copy ofa part of the gospel of St. Mark, 
printed in embossed letters, so as to be read by blind 


late Mayor of Philadelphix.—-[Lirerporj 








From the Buffalo Daily Advertiser we learn 
that. a fine schooner, called the Agnes Barton, 
was launched from Carrick & Bidwell’s Ship 
Yard, in that city, on Saturday. She is of a 110 
tons burden, and owned by James L. Barton, Esq. 
This looks business like, and we hope to have 
frequent opportunities to record similar occur- 
rences, 





Larter rrom Encianpd.—The ship Ontario, 
Capt. Sebor, arrived at this port last evening from 
London. She brings London papers to Saturday 
evening, March 2ist, and Portsmouth to the 23d. 

We are indebted to the morning papers for the 
latest dates. 

The Portsmouth Telegraph of the 23d contains 
the following :— 

“ Sunday Morning, March 22. 

The Bristol mail brings us intelligence that an 
American packet had arrived at Cork, with the 
news that merica has declared War against France.” 

The London Gazette announces that Lord Cow- 
ley has been appointed Bri:ish Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
France. 

It was reported that Sir Robert Cordon had been 
appointed ambassador to Russia. 

Viscount Canterbury, his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner to Canada, to settle the disputes that have 
arisen there, was expected to embark for that col- 
ony about the 30th of April in a ship of war. 

The Report of the Commissioners appointed tu 
inquire into the state of the Established Church, 
was laid on the table of each House of Parlia. 
ment onthe 18th. It proposes a new arrange- 
ment of Diocesses, and adjustment ef the incomes 
of the Bishops as nearly as may be, to their sev- 
eral stations and duties. 

Sir Edward Sugden has suddenly and unex. 
pectedly relinquished the Chancellorship of Ire- 
land. Sir Charles Wetherell is among those 
spoken of as his successor. 

An Action took place in Spain, March 12th, 
between Mina and Zumalacarreguy, in which 
the Carlists were defeated at all points. The 
latter, however, had retreated to a commanding 
p sition between Pampeluna and St Sebastian. 
The advices trom Lisbon were to March 10th, 
at which time every thing was quiet. 

A great fire occurred in the Chinese district of 
Macao on the 5th of November. It broke out ia 
some boats murred near the river, which were 


destroyed, together with about four hundred well 
built housus. 








Tur New York anp Ernie Raitroap.—Fcr 
the information of persons disposed to subscribe on 
Wednesday, 15th, to the stock of this Company, we 
publish the following concise statement, from an 
authentic source, of the particulars of this great 
enterprise, destined, as we firmly believe, to be- 
come not less profitable than honourable to those of 
our citizens who may now concentrate their efforts 
and energies to carry the work vigorously forward. 
[For the New York American.] 
The attention of the public is earnestly invited to 
the following propositions :— 
1. The construction of the New York and Erie 
Railroad will be practicable at a moderate expense. 
2. It will become profitable to the stockholders 
as soon as i15 miles of single track shall be com- 
pleted. 
3. Every part of the road may be advantageous 
ly used for the transportation of persons and pro- 
perty. 
4, The road, when completed, will open new and 
extensive channels of commerce to the city of Naw 


York, and will greatly add to its population and 
wealth. 


I. The road is practicable. 

It is 483 miles in length, and for more then 400 

miles pursues the courses of streams, Railruads 

which go with the vallies of streams are chea 
The 








Advertiser.] ~ 


those which cross them transversely are dear. 
Mohawk and Hudson road, which does not follow 
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the streams, cost more than $40,000 per mile. The 
Utica and Schenectady road, which follows the val- 
ley of the Mohawk, has been actually put under 
contract at less than 12,000dollars per mile. ‘That 
part of the Baltimore and Ohio road, between Balti- 
more and Ellicott’s Mills, which crosses the vallies 
transversely, has cost upwards of 40,000 dollars 
mile; and that part. west of Ellicott’s, which fol- 
lows the valley of the Patapsco, has cost less than 
15,000 dollars per mile. 

The graduation of the Utica and Schenectady 
road, ready for the superstructure, is $5728 per 
mile. That of the New York and Erie road, 
$5626. ’ 

The cost of a single track of superstructure 
will vary according to the plan and materials, more 
or Jess imperishable, which may be selected. It 
will not be less than $3000 nor more than $5,500 
per mile. Thst of the Camden and Amboy road 
between Bordentown and Camden was about 
$4,700, that of the Utica and Schenectady, is 
$4,950 per mile. 

Assuming the most durable plan, the super. 
structure of the single track of the New York 
and Erie road will not exceed per mile, $5,500 

And the graduation 5,626 





11,126 
The land required for the road bed, 
will, throughout at least nine tenths of 
the line, be gratuitonsly ceded to the 
Company. 
Add for engineering and contingencies 








| (per mile,) 1,374 
12,500 
Or for the whole 483 miles, $5,637,500 


II. The road will be prohtable to the stock- 
holders,and that too, as soon as one-aection of 115 
miles shall be completed,—atter which its profits 
will rapidly increase, as that section shall be ex. 
tended. From a point on the Delaware and Hud. 
son canal, about 45 miles frem tide water, the 
road can be completed to the great and fertile 
valley of the Susquehanna, (entering it at Bette. 
burgh,) a distance of 115 miles, for less ‘han 
$1,500,000. The population in the southern 
counties dietant more than 70 miles west from 
the Hudson River, and whose products and sup . 
plies must be transported on the road, amounted 
to 338.846, by the census of 1830,—and had 
increased in the previous ten years at the rate 
of 55 percent. |That of the whole of the ca- 
nal counties, equally distant from the Hudson, 
and extending north to the northern boundaries 
of Jefferson County, was only 644,688, and had 
increased in ten years only 42 per cent.) Of this 
population of 338,846, at least 150,000 will com. 
mence using the road as soon as it reaches Betts. 
burgh. 

From Bettsburgh the road can be extended 
west to Owego, 55 miles, at an expense of less 
than 700,000 dollars. and will there become con- 
nected through the Owego and Ithaca road, (now 
completed,) with the populous and fertile coun. 
ties around and west of the Cayuga and Seneca 
Lakes. 

Jt is found that the transportation on the Balti- 
more road has very rapidly increased since the 
line has been extended westward. 


III. There are no grades of ascent on the road 
which will prevent ite advantageous use 
for the transportation of persons or property.— 
Its grades. are far lees severe than those on the 
Baltimore road. Between Baltimore and Frede. 
rick there are the follewing rates of ascent :—One 
of 76 feet ; one of 87; one of 176; and one of 253 
feet to the mile; and yet the road is constantly 
used for the transportation of flour, live stock, 
provisions, granite, &c. many of which articles 
are actually taken out of the boats en the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal, at Harpers’ Ferry, and car- 
ried in cars over the Railroad to Baltimore ! 

The severest grade on the New York & Erie 
Railroad (excepting the one inclined plane near 
Lake Erie) is only 100 feet.to the mile—less 
than one half as steep as the branch of the Mo- 
hawk Railroad leading from the car-house at Al- 
bany up the street south of the Capitol. Lor 
motive engines on an improved plan have - 








ascended with trains of passengers up © _ sasely 
of 176 feet to the mile on the Baltix che grade 
Auxiliary engines, or an additir aor road. 
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er, can be cheaply employed, if found necessary, on 
the one sicoae 1 100" foxt to the mile on the Erie 
road, and will not produce as much delay or expense 
as is experienced on the two inclined planes between 
Albany and Schenectady—or on the two inclined 
planes between Philadelphia and Columbia—or on 
the ten inclined planes on the Pennsylvania road 
over the Alleghany mountain, now covered with 
the merchandise of Philadelphia, moving to the far 


West. 

On the New-York and Erie Railroad, besides 
this one ascent of 100 feet to the mile, there are 
two others of 70 feet,—one of 65 feet, and one 
of 61 feet—oceurring at only five points on the 
whole line. The whole delay occasioned, 
either to paesengers or the public mails at these 
five points, will not exeeed two hours in the pas— 
sage from New York to Lake Erie. 

The rate of speed on more than’ nine-tenths 
of the road will be at least fifteen miles to the 
hour. Of the 483 miles, the grades of ascent on 
329 miles are less than 20 feet to the mile: 416 
miles are less than 40 {t: and only 23 miles ex- 
ceed 60 fect to the mile. 

On the Philadelphia and Columbia road there 
is one grade of 45 feet to the mile (beside the 
two inclined planes) laid down too over a quick— 
sand constantly passed with locomotive engines. 
One of the grades on the Camden and Amboy 
road is more than 45 feet to the mile—and a part 
of the Liverpool and Manchester road exceeds 
that rate. 

The country traversed by the road is salu- 
brious, fertile and rapidly increasing in wealth. 
The valley of the Susquehanna occupied by the 
road, is upwards of 150 miles broad from east 
to west—and lies generally at an elevation of 
less than 1000 feet above tide water,—and less 
than 400 feet above the average level of the 
county of Ontario. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
over the Alleghany mountains, is upwards of 
2300 feet above tide. 

There are three great branches which wil 
connect the main line with the cana] counties— 
one.from Bettsburgh to Utica, about 73 miles; 
one from Owego 29 miles to Ithaca and Cayuga 
Lake; and one from Dansville to Rochester, a- 
bout 60 miles—whereby more than one half of 
the canal counties will be accommodated during 
the winter by railroads leading directly to this 
city. 

The road being thus shown to be feasible at a 
moderate cost, and capable of advantageous use 
at all seasons of the year, it is claimed that, 


IV. It will yield immense advantages, not only 
to the public, but also to the stockholders who 
may construct it. 

The public will be benefitted by its business ; 
the stockholders by its revenue. The amount of 
its revenue will depend on the amount of iis bu. 
siness. Ite business will be created by the ne- 
cessities of tye population, who may use it, to 
transport their products and supplies to and from 
tide water. 

The geographical districts, which it will ac. 
commodate, by furnishing to them a channel of 
transportation more cheap, regular, and desirable, 
than by any other avenue of trade or transport, 
consist of, 

1, The southern or “ railroad counties” of this 
State, including so much of the adjacent counties, 
as lies within 40 miles of the line of the route :— 

2. The northern and central portion of Penn- 
sylvania, adjacent to the Suequehanna, and capa. 
ble of being reached by means of that stream, 
earlier than by the canals of tnat State :— 

3. The southern, or Ohio division of the far 
West, watered by the Ohio river and its upper 
branch the Allegany:— 

4. The northern or lake division of the far 
West, lying around the upper Lakes. 

The mere statement of these enormous masses 
of territory, which are thus to be rendered com- 
mercially tributary to the city of New-York, 
suffices of itself to demonstrate the magnitude, im. 
portance, and value of the proposed enterprise.— 
The whole state of New-York, west of a line 70 
miles distant from the Hudson river, embracing 
an area of less than 24,000 square miles, contain. 
ed, by the last census, only 983,534 inhabitants, 
and yet it paid in tolls to the Erie Canal during 
the last year upwards of a million of dollars.— 
(The whote amouut of tolls paid for merchandize 








ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. __ 


ding to, and coming from the States west of N- 


ork, was less than 150,000 dollars.] What 
then will adequately measure the amount of _re- 
venue to be derived from the Erie railroad, which 
independently of its superior facilities for car 
rying passengers and the mail—of its unrivalled 
advantage of heing available during the- five 
months of the year in which the Erie Canal is 
closed,—wi!l furnish the means of transport for 

1, The Railroad counties, now containing 
388,846 of the population of 983,534, thus pay- 
ing the million of tolls to the State: — 

2. The upper part of the Susquehanna valley 
and northern counties of Pennsylvania now num. 
bering more than 100,000 inhabitants, and are 
rapidly increasing:— 

3 The whole of the Ohio and Allegany val 
leys embracing an area of 196,000 square miles, 
and already containing more than two millions 
of inhabitants:— 

4. The vast and populous communities grow- 
ing up around the great Western Lakes. 

The immense commercial importance of the 


direct connexion to be effected by means of the | 


proposed road and the Allegany river, between 
the city of New. York and the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, is but yet imperfectly realized or under- 
stood. Let it then be distinctly known to our 
merchants, that the moment the line of the Erie 
Railroad reaches the Allegany river their mer- 
chandize can be delivered on its banks from their 
warehvuses in this city, within thirty-six hours ! 
that it can thence descend down the safe, though 
rapid, current of that: stream, tn less than two 
days to the wharves at Pittsburg—that this 
navigation is always available precisely at the 
periud when it is most needed, to wit, in the 
months of March and April, and that the river with 
small expense, can be rendered navigable through- 
out the whole summer and autumn. The enor- 
mous importance then of accomplishing this con- 
nexion, with the utmost poustionta despatch, must 
then be evident. It is the only mode in which 
New York can neutralize the gigantic efforts mak- 
ing by Philadelphia to deprive her of the eommerce 
of the west—but when completed, will most effec- 
tually accomplish that object. Pittsburgh willthence 
forward cease to be the western emporium of Penn- 
sylvania, and with her long line of sister cities and 
communities along the valley of the Ohio, wlil become 
attached, as a commercial dependency, to this me 
tropolis. 

V. It can hardly be necessary to add, that the 
construction of this road, producing such mighty 
commercial results, and pouring into this mart of 
the Western world such gigantic streams of com- 
mercial wealth, must augment the population 
and riches of this metropoiis to an almost incal- 
culable extent. Since the Erie Canal was com- 
menced, our population has increased from 120 
to nearly 300 thousand ;—our real estate from 5< 
to 123 millions ;—our paved streets theu termina- 
ting at Grand street, now reach more than half 
the distance to Harlem Bridge. 

Can we then set any reasonable limits to the 
wealth, extent and grandeur of our city, when it 
shall quadruple its present commerce {—when 
its merchants shall sell merchandise worth 500 
instead of 120 millions annually 7—when the 
sland ef New York shall be covered throughout 
its whole surface, with warehouses and dwellings, 
and temples of religion, of ecience and the arts? 
when the mighty chain of railroads already com. 
menced and rapidly spreading. over. the vast val. 
lies of the West, and all eonverging towards Lake 
Erie, shall bring the whole countless popula- 
tion of those grand communities, within three 
days travel of the Atlantic sca board ? 

A New Yorker. 





Trapbe wira tue West.—In as much as the 
Fditor of the Albany Argus thinks that the “ Phil 
adelphians cannot be to grateful” to this paper for 
its “remarkable exhibition of liberality in she wing 
the advantages Pennsylvania possesses over New 
York, in early navigation,” by “ actually quoting 
from interior newspapers,” a statement of facts, 
it may not be improper for us to continue occa- 
sionally, such statements as will enable our own 
citizens to know and appreciate the loss sustaia-. 
ed by them—not only in this city, which looses the 














sale of large amount of goods, but aleo in the 
country through which they would, under other: 
circumstances be tranepotte’—y the actual and. 
undeniable possession’ by Pennsylvania of. 
those superior advantages for early transpor— 
tation; and to the continuance of “which: 
superiority, in the hands of Pennsylvania, the 
Albany Argus, and its coadjutors with the honera-. 
ble member from Utica, who, it is said, had se mucly 
compassion on the capitalists of this, city as to 
visit many of them personally, to guard them a- 
gainst the danger of loss by subscribing to the 
stock of the New York and Erie Railroad—have 
contributed so much, that it is now, oaly to be 
wrested from her by the wnifed and determined 
efforts of the merchants and capitalists of thie city 
—who must, and will, we are confident come for- 
ward and show the opponents of this measure, 
who are so from interested motives, that cupidi. 
ty and selfishness cannot defeat it. 

The following extract, from the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, ehows in bold relief the importance and 
necessity of prompt and de cded measures; and 
who so much, as the citizehs of New York, are 
interested 2? Who to be so much benefitted ?— 
Will they rest easy and see the trade, which they 
have been accustomed to enjoy diverted to anoth. 
er city, simply because her forwarding houses 
will not forward goods purchassed here, until 
those purchased there, are first all forwarded 7—— 
Or will they come forward and aid in constracting 
a work which will place them at least, upon equal 
terms? And by which the goods sold by them 
may be forwarded, when ready, without being 
subject to the veto power of any other city ?— 
We shall see: 


Cotuiector’s Orricer, 
Allegheny, W. D. Pa. Canal, April 4, 1835. 
Amount received in the week 


ending April 3, 1835, 694 59 
51 boats cleared at this office, ha- 
ving tonnage, 1,058,873 Ibs. 


Tonnage received from the East, 1,264,232 Ibs. 





Total tonnage of the week end- 
ing April 3, 1835, 2,323,105 lbs. 

On what day of April will the Collector of Buf. 
falo be able to make a similar statement ? 

Not that the people of Buffalo, or on the line of 
the canal have any object or interest in this delay. 
It is caused by natural obstacles ; and, therefore, 
tother means should be adopted ; on the most ap- 
proved mode, and the shortest and best route* 
and it is surprising that intelligent business men, 
who are liberal on other subjects, should be so 
short-sighted in relation to a work of this magni- 
tude, after the experience which they have had 
of the inestimable benegts of such works. 





Railraad from Portland to Quebec.—We ob. 
serve by the Maine papers that Gov Dunlap has 
received from Lord Almyer, the Governor-Gen. 
eral of British America, at Quebec, a letter, sta. 
ting his readiness to co-operate with the authori- 
ties of Maine in the survey of the propose route 
of a railroad from the Atlantic seaboard of Maine 
to Quebec. The Quebec people are stated to 
feel considerable interest in the measnre, ag it is 
natural to ex)ect they would, for they are to look 
to this route us the most convenient and epeedy 
outlet and inlet during a portion of the year. 

The report of the Maine Legislaiure, upon the 
subject, made at its late eession, had received the 
attention and met the approbation of the Quebee 
and Montreal people; and Lord Almyer, in cem- 
pliance with public opinion, was ready to furnish 
a corps of Engineers, at the expense of the 
Government, to assist ii procuring an accurate 
survey of the ronte and an estimate of the ex. 
pense.—[Bost. Cour.) : 










; ‘ Megs here is another 
“alinals ‘which has been strangely 
‘and’ whtch is-teither deficient in in. 
jm material, We allude to our naval 


eo pe 
ruxton; and every body knows by heart 
the achi women of Hu pay, Porter, M’Don- 
otgh, and Bainbridge ; but the early and desper— 
ate conflicts of our revolutionary navy are, for 
the most part, forgoiten, and by many were nev— 
er heard.of. Mr. Clarke, in his Naval History, 
and Goldsborough, in his Naval Chronicle, have 


Ks 





alluded to these occurrences ; but they have done ' 


80 quite too summarily, though their works are 
valuable and a¢curate in recording the history 
of.a.later period. The gallant and bloody boat 

thts of Brewster, Hubbel, aud Hiwley, along 
thie shotes of Long Island Sound, where they 
eticountered ihe Tories and British, are no 
whére irecorded, except in the memories of 
these who remain, and who participated in them. 

nong the feats recorded by Goldsborough, is 
that of & party of less than forty men, at Machias 
in Maine, who, when they heard of the com- 
mieneement of hostilities at Lexington, took pos. 
session, ofa lumber sloop, and, armed with thir- 
teen pitchforks, a few sabres, ten or twelve axes, 
and some pieces of salt pork, sailed in pursuit of 
# ‘British armed schooner, (carrying four six. 
pounders, twenty swivels, two wall-pieces, 

ith the proportionate armament of cutlasses, 
drcarne. :c.) laid her alongside and, aiter a 
short and desperate engagement, carried her by 
boarding. ith the guns and ammunition pro- 
¢vred by this capture, they armed other vessels, 
and took many prizes. Several little fleets were 
fitted out from Boston and its vicinity, and cruised 
with success, and repeatedly succeeded against 
véry superior forces. The achievements of Hop- 
kins, Mugford, Biddle, Williams, Waters, and 
Whipple, are unsurpassed for their cool intrepidi- 
tyand good judgment. Mr. Clarke relates the 
pollowing- instance, which exhibits very forcibly 
the daring character, and adroit manceuvres, of 
our naval-warriors of that day : 

*¢ In June 1779, an expedition of United States 
vessels was fitted out and sailed from Boston.— 
It consisted of rhe Providence, thirty.two guns, 
Commedore Whippie; the Queen of France, 


twenty-eight guns, Captain J P. Rathburne, and | 


the sloop of war Ranger, Captain Simpson. About 
the middle of July, near the banks of Newfound. 
land,-asthe squadron lay in a fog, signal guns 
were heard, and at intervals the sound of ships’ 
bells strilhg the hours. From this they suppos- 


ed.themselves to be near a ficet. About eleven | 


o’clock the fog began to clear off, when the crew 
of the Queen of France, to their great surprise, 
found themselves nearly alongside a large mer- 
chant.ship, and soon afier they perceived them- 


selves.to be ina fleet of one hundred and fifty | 
aail, under the convoy of a seventy-four, aud sev. | 


eral frigates and sloops of war. The Queen of 
France immediately bore down to the large ship 
and-hailed her. She answered that the fleet was 
from Jamaica, bound to London. The English 
ship then hailed the American, and was answer. 
6d, his majosty’s ship Arethusa, from Halifax, on 
a cruise. The American then inquired if they 
had seen any rebel privateers. The English re- 
plied that several hud been driven out of the fleet. 
The American, Captain Rathburne, then request~ 
ed the captain of the Exglish vessel to come on 
board, which he did; when, to his great aston- 
ishment, he found himselfa prisoner. Capt.in 
Rathburne then sent one of his own boats, and 
the English captain’s boat, both well manned, to 
the ship, of which they took quiet pessession, 
Without exciting ths least alarm inthe fleet, not- 
‘withstanding many of the vessels were nearly 
within hail ofthe one capwred. Rathburne then 
‘went alongside another large ship, and ca tured 
her in the same manner. Soon after the capture 
of the second ship, Commodore Whipple came 
alongside, and ordered Captam Rathburne to 
edge away vut of the fleet as soon as possible, as 
‘he was persuaded they would be discovered and 
overpowered. Captain Rathburne then pointed 


‘out two large ships he had captured, and re- 


bead ac hneaiet to remain. ‘The Commodore 
‘et first disapproved of this project; but was at 
‘Tehgth prévailed upon by Captain Rathburne to 




























vessels as they could, in the same cautious man- 
\ner, As soon as it was dark they left the fleet, 
after having captured eleven vessels, without giv- 
ing alarm. The squadron arrived safe at. Boston 


with eight of their prizes—three of them having - 


been retaken by the English.” 

No men are, more enthusiastic in attachment 
to their profession than the officers of our navy, 
and to none could the honorable task of record— 
ing its history and achievements be more properly 
confided. It is a work requiring careful accuracy 
and patient research, and we should have nodifi- 
culty in naming more than one of our naval friends 
who would add to these requisites, finished 
scholarship, and not unpractised pens.—[Ameri- 
can Monthly.} 

- The Wits of Queen Anne’s Reign.—T he band 
of wits, who have rendered so illustrious the 
reign of Anne— Addison, Steele, Gay, Prior, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke, Pope, and their 
associates, had, in 1735, been wasted and thinned 
by Time, whose step is alike unerring, and whose 
scythe is equally unsparing in every age. Gay 
died. when his celebrated comedy began to re- 
numerate him for his previous misfortunes.— 
Steele—the careless, yet magnanimous Sir Rich. 
ard—was no more. Atterbury—‘‘the mitred 
Rochester’—had expired in unmerited exile.— 
The gentle spirit of Addison, who had taught his 
cotemporaries how to live, had also (in the beau. 
tiful language of his eulogist) ‘‘ taught them how 
to die.” _Arbuthnot—the witty, the humorous, 
the learned and generous Arbuthnot—was sink— 
ing under the disease, that rendered ‘* Ruthana— 
sia,” as he said, the only wish his friends should 
preferfor him. Bolingbroke had passed through 
the extremes of his eventfullife. Parliamentary 
influence—oratorical fame—official power—the 
imminent scaffeld and compulsory exile were 
over, leaving him thenceforth to affect philosophy, 
and nourish personal and political malignity, and 
assail religion. The stern intellect of Swift, 
preserved as yet, its masculine force ; but savage 
misanthropy had become its absorbing sentiment, 
and prevenient shadows announced the approach 
of the dark disease, which. ultimately rendered 
this scorner of mankind, himseif * a driveller 
and a show.” 

Pope, however, remained in the meridian of 
his life——in the blaze of his fame—in the full ex— 
ercise of his power. Having impaled the whole 
host of the dunces, with the shafts of his satire, 
he was now moralizing his song, and giving to 
the world his Essay on Man. 

The lapse of a century, constitutes us, perhaps, 
the posterity to whose judgment these writers so 
often appealed ; and if the respective present po- 
pularity of these authors, be the true test of their 
merits, their relative station has been indeed 
much altered by tims. Steele has dropped en- 
tirely out of public view. Prior has grown ob- 
scure in the distance. Since the taste of our day 
has endured the revival of highwaymen’s exploiis, 
and tolerated the brutal slang of the bridewell, 
and the bagnio, there seems no reason why the 
Beggar’s Opera of Gay, should have gone into 
comparative obscurity, while Paul Clifford, and 
Rockwood, without a tithe of its wit, or an atom 
of its veriaimilitude, find numerous admireis.— 
Captain Macheath has no mawkish sentiment, 
nor improbable refinement, nor impossible man— 
nets; and his careless profligacy, and sparkling 
wit, with ** his pistol that never misses fire, and 
his mare that never slips a shoulder,” might ren- 
der him a classical rogue. We fear our favorite 
Arbuthnot is not read as he oughtto be. His 
‘“* History of John Bull” has been imitated and 
travestied so often, that we forget the happy con. 
ception of the allegory, and the merit of its exe. 
cution; and Martinas Scriblerus has not so many 
disciples as he vught to have. 

There is a beautiful halo around the name of 
Addison. We tkink of himas a being of gentle 
manners, and attractive morality, and graceful 
piety; but his reputation for genius is not what 
it was, a hundred years ago. His Cato is pre- 
served from utter oblivion, only by our school- 
boys, who declaim the stoic’s dying speech.— 
Two little hymns are all that is popular of his 
poetry. The infinite expansion of periodical 
literature, in the last twenty years has thrown 
the Spectators into the shade. But Sir Roger de 


capture as many 











ly 

of a class of men, who'have passed away, and 
ofa mode of life which will never exist again ; 
the delineation of refined simplicity—of gentle 
chivalry—of amiable,’and not unnatural eccentri- 
city-—he will be admired, when the portraits of 
Kneller shall have mouldered, and for ever pre- 
serve the name. of his deliueator from oblivion. 

On the remaining triumvirate of hardier na- 
ture, and loftier genius,—Pope, Bolingbroke, 
and Swift—-the effect of time has also been une- 
qual. ..He, to whom the others deferred—the ti. 
tled author—has fared. the worst. . His. political 
writings have sunk: into annihilation. On read. 
ing his * Patriot King,” and “ Thovghts on Ex. 
ile,” we ask with wonder, what could. so. acute 
a. critic as Chesterfield find in their vapid. and 
pointless verbiage, to recommend as models to 
his son? More subtle skeptics, and. bolder in- 
fidels, have crowded his philosophical wrizings 
into the obscurity of the most cob: webbed shelves 
of our. Jibraries.—And when another century 
shall have revolved, the = ‘*‘ all-accomplished 
St. John” will perhaps only be known by the verse 
in which Pope affected to ask for himself, no other 
future recognition than as the. dependant upon his 
“Guide, Philosopher, and Friend.” But why, has 
Swift, whose burning sarcasm, and poignant wit, 
and piercing argument, and vigorous “y e, have no 
superior in the whole circle of English literature, 
also subsided from his eminence of fame? His 
“Tale of a Tub,” is not read. His “Conduct. of 


‘the Allies,” which upheld a ministry, is forgotten. 


His “ Drapier’s Letters,* which made him the 
O'Connell of the day, are ‘buried in obscurity. 
“Where be your gibes now? your gambols? 
your songs? your flashes of merriment ?”—The 
answer perhaps is, that human feeling has aveng- 
ed the outrages upon itself; and he,~who could 
find in his fellows, nothing to love or admire, ia 
for that reason, with all his genius, deprived of 
the love and admiration of his kind, It is by the 
writings of Alexander Pope, that the lighter lit. 
erature of England, in the beginning of the past 
ceniury, chiefly exercises influence on the pres. 
ent. His writings have stood the test of time. 
The monument of his fame is ‘a solid fabric, 
end will support the laurels that adorn it.” The 
controversialist, who would point a period, re- 
sorts to his satires. The philosopher, who weuld 
clothe an apothegm, borrows from his essay.— 
And—what perhaps is the highest praise of all 
—his lines, his sparkling phrases, have passed 
into the current language of the day, and become 
household terms.—[American Monthbly.] 


Increase of Law Buoks.—About 1717, Dean 
Swift, in one of his pamphlets, remarks ‘the 
great increase of law-books,” and asked, ‘‘ what 
would become of lawyers, if their libraries kept 
on increasing for a century, at such,a rate ?”— 
Law books have kept on increasing, in more than 
a geometrical ratio, and of their increase there is 
noend. The Dean’s question was a sensible one, 
and seemed to admit of no answer. Neither did 
his question as to what posterity would do with 
the national debt of England, which then amount. 
ed to fifty millions sterling. But the course of 
human events is more incredible than fiction, and 
inscrutable to human philosuphy. 

When Swift’s inquiry was made, Blackstone 
ha.l not written and Mansfield had not deereed.— 
Since then, the Parliament of England hag 
been pouring forth laws, regularly @s the course 
of the seasons, and copiously as the autumnal 
harvests. These are in the lawyers’ library.— 
Since then, the Court of Chancery, whieh, grim 
as Cerberus, met the hapless adventurer in the 
caverns of the law, has, like that gentleman, (as 
Mrs. Malaprop called him) . been ‘divided into 
three heads—videlicit, the Rolls—the Vice-Chan- 
cery—the High Court of Chancery, and from 
each have been gatheied volumes :—and these 
a:e in our lawyers’ library!—The king’s Bench 
—the Common Pleas—the Exchequer—The 
Doctors’ Commons—the Admiralty—have, for a 
hundred years, been shedding edicts, numerous 
as the Sibyl’s leaves, and equally lucid—but, alas ! 
not scattered like hers, but bound in calf.skin 
books—and these are in our lawyers’ library! —- 
But this is not-all. On this side of the Atlentic, 
four-and.twenty legislatures, all in a row, are an- 
nually, like so many grist-mille, grinding forth 
laws ; and one or two, three, or four judicial tri. 
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wean of the Betel. 2S 
Bar shy moe are Leger pac. 
shad toot ‘Tadéctique. Essays andres ad 
eriticishis, and strictures, and argument oh 
been every year extoried from t!i6" pres®, 
in numbers ‘that would frighten Magliabéchi 
himealf }'yet must every lawyer have these in 
his-library ! y 

~ We postpone to some other time, all remarks on 
the wisdem, and benefit of the legal system; our 
object being merely to show in this respect, the con- 
trast of. the present and the past eentney ; but what 
would the of St. Patrick say to the prodigies, 
to which we have feebly alluded? He would prob- 
ably acknowledge that the imagination which con- 
ceived the idea of Brobdignag, was inadequate to 
comprehend the magnitude of the legal science: or, 
more probably, he would add a chapter to his Voy- 
age to Laputa, and place our law-makers, and law- 
expounders, by the side of those useful philosophers 
who discovered and practised the wondrous art of 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers.— [American 
Monthly.] 

Susmanine Votcanors—are thosé which break 
out from the bottom of the sea, and whichiossing 
their lava higher and higher, sométimies gradual— 
ly; aad at others instantly, raise islands, where 
before ‘nothing obstructed the billows of the 
ocean. They are preceded ‘by violent agitations 
of the water, and the discharge of gas, smoke, 
and vapors; these are often on fire, and roll and 
sweep:in tearfulishéets of flame over the waters. 
Stones:are castiup the crater often peers above 
the surface, and either remains after the eruption 
haz subsided, or sihks again into'the abyss. The 
volcanic islands, genérally} are supposed to have 
been raised from the bed of the ocean in. this way. 
A soil: ultimately, accumulates upon them, and 
the decomposition of the lava itself, gradually 
furnishes sufficient for vagetation. A great num- 
ber of islands have been cast up in this manner, 
within comparatively a few years. Most of them 
have again sunk, though some remain. Dr. 
Webster, to whose work we have before referred, 

ives a full account of that. which rose near Si. 
ichaels, in:the Azores ; and one which appear— 
ed in the Mediterranean in 1831, is described 
in @ very interesting manner by Dr. Dekay, in 
his work recently published. 

Such has been, doubtless, the origin of many of 
the islands of the Atlantic and Pacific. In the 
Grecian Archipelago, very many of the islands 
bear strong marks of volcanic action. - The same is 
true of the Canaries, Teneriffe,»tlie Cape de Verdes, 
the Lipari islands, the Azores, “Ascension island, 
St. Helena, the Isles of France, and Bourbon, the 
Aleutian islands south of Bhering’s straits, the 
Kurile, the Philippines, or Sandwich, and other im- 
mense ranges occupying the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. In the West.Indies, Trinidad, Granada, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, 
Gaudaloupe, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Eustatia, and 
many others, all give unquestionable evidence of 
their ancient volcanic character and origin. 

Captain Basil Hall, who is perhaps better 
authority onthe subject of voleanoes than of repub- 
iles, states the Loo-Choo islands, in the China Sea, 
to be’volsanic in their origin ; and that, he saw one 
peak just rising above the water, which had every 
appearance of an extinguished crater. 


The Volcanoes of Mexico.—In Mexico, a chain 
of voleanoes traverses the country from east to 
west, being at right angles with the great range 
of mountains which runs through it ; that of Tuxt- 
le, near Vera Cruz, had an etuption in 1793, and 
the ashes were carried upwards of one hundred 
and seventy miles. West of this lies Orizaba, 
seventeen thousand three hundred feet high, and 
Popocatepetel, seventeen thousand six hundred 
feet high—being the greatest elevation in Mexico. 
thas been in action for three hundred years, 
but has emitted nothing more than smoke and 
aehes. On the westotthe city of Mexico lie 
the volcanoes of Jorullo and Colima, and a vast 
extent of the plains beyon’ give evident indica. 
tion ef volcanic fire beneath their surface. Hum. 
boldt, in speaking of these plains, says that “in the 
month of June, 1759, a subterraneous nvuise was 
heard. Hollow sounds, of the most alarming 
nature, were accompanied by frequent earth- 








quakes, which succeeded each other from fifty. 








‘toldizty “days)'to the great consternation of tliv 


inbabitants;  forabout a month all was again quiet, 
when on the night of the 28th Septemyer, the: 
horrible subterranean noise recommenced. The 
affrighted- Indians fled to the mountains of Agta— 
sarca ; @ tract of ground, from three to. four 
square miles in extent rose up in the shape of @ 
. The bounds of*this convulsion are 
still distinguishable from ther fractured strata.” 
Those who witnessed+thisgreat catastrophe 
from the top of Aguasarca, assert that the flames 
Burst. .forth over a surface of more than half. a 
square league; that fragments of burning rocks 
were. thrown to a prodigious height, and that 
through a thick cloud of ashes, illuminated by 
volcanic fire, the softened surface of the earth 
was seen to swell up like an agitated sea. The 
rivers of Cuitimba and? San Pedro, precipitated 
themselved into’ the: burning chasms ; the flames 
were rendered mote violent by the decomposi- 
tion of thé water, and were visible at an im. 
mense distance.” .The whole surface is now 
covered with thousands of small canes, from six 
to ten feet in height, catled by the Indians ovens, 
from: whieh heated vahors ascend to the height 
of from twenty-two to thirty-two feet.—[Ameri-. 
can Monthly Magazine.] 


Patriotic Liberality —We have great pleasure in 
communicating the fact, that Lieut. Burnes, the in- 
trepid and career: traveller, has just presented 
to the trustees of the British Museum the whole of 
the coins collected by him in the course of his travels 
into Bokhara. They consist of upwards of two 
hundred Bactrian, Indo-Grecian, Indo-Scythic, Hin- 
doo, and Muhammedan:coins. In short, the collec- 
tion isginique. An especial vote of thanks from the 

fas been given to our gallant countryman 
for his splended donation. 


Epizootia.—This pestilence, so fatal to cattle, has 
ravaged Moravia and many parts of the Austrian 
empire with extraordinary mortality. In many 
places whole herds have perished. Would not the 
investigation of ‘its cause be a subject worthy of the 
best attention of our various scientific institutions— 
medical, botanical, entomological ? 





[From the American Monthly Magazine. | 


TO ° 

T left thee—nor did seem to grieve— 

T breathed no sad nor wild farewe'! ; 
But aly! more-deep, more keen, believe, 

‘The grief I reck’d not how to tell. 
The:cold:in studied phrase may whine 

Of parting pang, or rapture’s thrill ; 
But heart as fond, as true as mine, 

When deepest moved, then most is still. 
And why should language vainly seek 

‘To paint the wo it ne‘er reveals ? 
The heart—the heart can never speak— 

‘The tongue but mocks the grief it feels. 
Oh then, untold, thow wilt not deem 

Unfelt the’ pang such partings bring— 
Most swift the tide when calm the stream, 

And saddest birds but rarely sing. 





M.L. 





RAILROAD CASTINGS, 


MANY & WARD, Proprietors-of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Sho», will make toorder car 
wheels, chairs and kaees, and every other Jescription of 
castings required Jor railroads. R-ly febla 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 

re Raid BAALROAD po i 

ai)roac ikea of evcry description required, 

made at the Albany Spike Factory. vy 

Spikes made at. the above Factory are recommended to 
he public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use 

Ship and Boat Spikes. male full size under the head, 
80 as not to almit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 
NING & CO.,- Albany, or to THOMASTURNER, at. the 
Factory, Troy, N ; sept.13- ly 








RAILWAY IRON. 


inch by } inch, ) Flat Bars in lengths o 
do. 


95 tons ot 1 
200 o. | 140 16 feet; counter sunk 


do. 


40 do. 14. do, do. (holes, endscut atan angle 
300 do. 2 do. do. fof 45 degrees, with spl - 
300 do. 2} do. do. | cing plates and nails to 


soon expected. suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, withthe re- 
quivite chaire, keva and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
tor Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
for Locomotive wheels 

Axles of 24, 2}, 2f, 3, 3§, 34, and 33 inches diameter for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives ef patent iron. 

The above will be sold ttee of duty, to State Govern. 
menta and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Modele and samples ofall the different kinds of Rails, 
Chairs, Pina, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
both in this.country and Great Britain, will ophipited to 
those disposed to examine them. djimeowr 








 STEPHENSDN) 60055 
Butlder of @ superior style af: Pussenger Cars for Rail- 
No. 264 ilsabejiidtreethbakibloecker street, 


na 


‘  Nepii@ttenabols bas duradeit 

i RAILROAD COMPANIES would. do. .wethto 

examine thesé Cars-;-a epecimen.of which he: seen 

| on:vhat part.of the. New-York and Harlem Railroad. 
now inoperation. Et © E251 





RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
“AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS, | > 

. XH Also, AXLES furnished and fitted wo wheels 
cémplete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool .Machiie 
Fuctory and Foundry. Paterson, N.J. Ali orders na. 
de to. the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 
street, New- Zork, will be promptly at:endedto. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turaed,complete. 


58 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 





NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 


ys SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansing 
burgh, im the county of Rensselaer, and state of New- 
York, has invented and put in operation a Machiae fer 
making Wrought Nails with square points. Thie machine 
will make about sixty 6d nails, and about ferty 10d nails 
in-a minute, and in the same rion larger sizes, 
evento spikes forships. The nail is hammeredand comes 
from the machine completely heated to redness, that its 
capacity for being clenched is good and sure. One horse 
power is sufficient to drive one machine, avd may easily 
be applied where euch power for driving machinery: iain 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant 
machines as above, to any persons who may apply for them 
as soon asthey may be made, and on the most reasoni 
terms. Healso desires to sell one haltof his patent right 
for the use of said machines throughout the United States, 
Any person desimhg sarther information, or to purchase, 
will please to cal! atthe machine shop of Mr. John Hum- 
phrey, in the village of Lansingburgh. 
A29:f RM&F 


August 15, 1833. 

SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

3 Compasses of various sizes and of superior qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
magnilying powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Engineering Instru- 
ments, manufactured end sold by 3 
E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

coruer of Maiden lane. 


SURVEYING AND ENGINEERIAG 
INSTRUMENTS. 


ig" The subserber manufactures ail kinds of Instra- 
ments in his professions warranted equal, if 1 ot superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured in the Usited States; several of 
which are entirely new. among which are an Impoved 
Compass, with a ‘Telescope attached, by which angles can 
be taken with or without the use of the needle, with per-. 
fect accuracy—aleo a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
escopes—aud a Leveling Instrument, with a Goniomeier 
attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purposes. 

WM. J. YUUNG, . 
Mathematical Insuument Maker, 
No. 9. Dock st., Philadelphia. 

The foliowing recommendations aze respectfully sub- 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Bakimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the iystrumente man- 
ufactured by thee, now in use or the Ba'timore and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the toHowing infor- 
mation. The whole number of Levels now in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole nun ber of the ‘* Improved Compass” is eight 
These are all exciusive of the number in the service of the 
Engineer and Graduation Department, 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They 
have in fact needed but little repaire, except from accidents 
to which all instruments of the, kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levelsand com- 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any others in use, and the Improved Compass is rior 
to any other description of Gonjometer that we have yet 
tri-ed in laying the rails on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a rever- 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience of the Compass. It.is indeed the most com- 
plecely adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 
instrument that | have yet scen, and | cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all others now in use for laying of 
rails—and in fact, when known, Ithink it will be as highly 
appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Sup’tof Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railread, 
Philedeiphia, February, 1833, 

Having for the last two years made constant. use 0 
Mr. Young’s ‘* Patent improved Compase,”? 1 cant 
say ! believe itte be much a to any other . ‘ 
ofthe kind, now in use, and as such mostcheertully re- 
commend itto bagineers and Surveyors. “s 

E. H. GILL, Civil Bagineer. 
Germantewn, February, 1633. 

Fora year past | have weed Instruments made by Mr. 
W.J. Young, of hiladelphia, in which he has combined 
the properties of @ e with the common Level. 

Ico these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 
purpose. 
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HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng, Philad.. 


mi ly Germant. and Norriat. B 
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PRICES OF RAILROAD STOCKS, 
- At the New-York, Stock and Exchange ‘Board, 
Arg#IE 2%. 1835:, 
Bp a 
Muhawk a ae 107 





obo be eee sew Mowe | 107 
ace . ge! 108 
Harlem. ... ee ee eeseene ys —— 93 89 
feomauney ro mce.... 100 118 118 

New-Jersey — 

Coniaenb habeas: 0. — thie 
al gon cata 100 1003 100 

Boston and Worcester. .. .. — 108 

Philadelphia and Trenton... 100 © 102 102 

Utica and Schenectady... wo —.:108 108 

Jamaica... . 2... eeeeseeee — . 106 106 





Schuylkill Genal.—During the week ending 
April the 7th, 1834, the amount of toll received 
on this valuable work was $2,191 68.—During 
the present season the Canal opened on the 7th of 
March, and the receipts of the toll for the week 
ending the 3d inst, amount to $9,722 04, or moro 
than rour TimEs as much as during the same pe- 
riod of the preceding year.—[Philadelphia Com- 
‘mercial Herald.] 





—_~ 


UVaion Canal.—T his important link in our great 
chain of: internal improvements, opened for the 
season on the 19th ult. and is now in excellent 
navigable order. ‘The best evidence that we can 


~ farnish of the prosperity of this work, is to state 


that during the week ending the 3linst., the 
amount of toll, received was $4,526 65.—| Phila- 
delphia Commercial Herald.) 





*“ Arrival from Pittshurg.— Yesterday the Canal 
Boat, Sarah Tiers, belonging to the Pittsburg 
‘Transportation Line, arrived at their Warehouse, 
‘Chesnut street wharf, Schuylkill, freighted with 
‘a full cargo from Pittsburg ; being tie first arrival 
thie season by the Canals and Railroad.—[Phil. 
adelphia paper.] 





~“fPhere is a very spirited competition between 
the Railroad and the néw line of stages estab- 
lished by Stockton and Stokes on the Turnpike 
‘Road betwern this city and Baltimore. We 
now get the Baltimore newspapers several hours’ 
earliet by the stages than we have heretulore 
received them by the cars. The Railroad 
Company have brought one of their * big tea— 
ketties,’’ over the Ridge, and intend, we under- 


‘stand, to employ steam on the whole road be- 


tween Frederick and Baltimore.—[Frederick, M. 
D. Examiner.]} 





[From the National Intelligenccr.] 
To rue Epitors.—Gentlemen: Iam sure that 


At willbe very acceptable intelligence to many of 
-your readers to know that the Enginecr repo: ts the 


completior. of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to a 
point cight miles above Williamsport, (being 110 
miles from this city,) so far as to open it for trade. 
Sixty boats, loaded with Flour, Coal, &c., had 
descended the Lock below Williamsport, and forty 
tore were about to pass that point on the 9th inst. 
So that, if no accident shoukl oecur to the new 
work below that point, we may ina day or two 
hope to see some of this produce of the Allegany 
‘Ountiin at our doors. A. 
Washington, April 11. 


Ricumonp and Potomac Rau. Roap.—The 
Whig of yesterday states, on the authority of one 
of the directors of this work, “ that notwithstanding 
the severe and tracted winter, the work is pro- 

he earth work is getting ina con- 





ing well. 
siderable state of forwardness, and the bridges and 
culverts, some of which are already begun, will soon 
in an active stat~ of progression. In most pla- 
¢es, good quarries of suitable stone have been found 


¥ near the places where they were wanted. 

early all the timber for the superstructure has 
been cut while the sap is yet down, and much of 
ye prepared and put along the line where 
it ) 






used, Without some unforseen hindrance, 
Li Otive will probably be on 25 or 30 miles 
pad by the-Istof Dec. next.—Compiler. 





The Railroud.—All ie complete to the Not. 
toway, except the laying down of the iron rails, 
which'is asing at the rate ofa mile a day, 
and the will be ready for the passage of cars 
to thattiver by the first of May, when 42 miles 








will have been finished, . The bridge 
= Fe ain is nearly completed.—[Norfolk Her. 
d.] 





James and Kenawha Improvement.—The Se— 
cond Auditor gives notice that:32,132. shares of 
the stock of this company: have been subscribed 
| for, by individuals and*hody corporate and polit— 
ic, other than the commonwealth, and that the. 
President and Direétors’of the James River Com. 
pany will proceed on the Ist day of May next, to 
ascertain rhe amount of valid snbscriptions—that 
is the subscriptions, upon. which:a payment of 
one dollar, per share, has been paid, pursuant to 
the act of 20th February last.—[Arena.] 





Something New.—The Pittsburgh Gazette no- 
tices, under the above -a machine lately 
invented and put in operation.in® the Northern 
Liberties of that city, for preparing stone for 
M’Adamized roads. That paper says, the ma- 
chine is simple and substantial: in its structure, 
and very expeditious and powerful in its opera. 
tion. It adds on the authority of Mr. Davis, the 
Inventor, that two men and two boys could do as 
much work with the aid of this machine, as ten 
men working inthe usual manner. It may be 
worked either by steam or horse power. The 
Gazette observes in conclusion. We think that 
Turnpike or M’Adamized road companies in the 
country would find great advantage in the use of 
this machine. 
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RAILROAD JOURNAL AND ADVOCATE OF 
NTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

This work is published once a week, in quae forma 
of EIGHT pages, devoted mainly to the subject of in- 
ternal improvements, in all its various modes and 
forms. ; 

Three volumes were completed in December, 1834, 
and the 4th volume is now in progress. 

Terms, $3 a year, INADVANCE. Previous volumes 
same price; fuil sett of four volumes, $12. 


RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP, 

Or a Map of the United States, 24 by 40 inches, on 
which is delineated all the Railroads and Canals in use, 
or in course of construction, and most of those in con- 
templation ; together with a concise description of, or 
reference to, each, and containing over 70 pages of let- 
ter press. ‘The map is on bank note paper, and put up 
in — form, with morocco cover, or in paper cover, 
my way be sent by mail to any part of the country. 

rice $2. 


MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, AND REGISTER OF 
INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

This work has completed 4 volumes, or two years. 
It is published monthly, in numbers of 64 pages each, 
in large octavo form, and forms two good sized vo- 
lumes a year, of 384 pages each. 

This work is stEREOTYPED from the first number, 
and therefore any number of cupies may be obtained 
from commencement, if desired. It has many able 
correspondents, who furnish original communications, 
in addition to its selections from the best European pe- 
riodicals of the day, with numerous engravings and 
illustrations of the subjects on which it treats. The 
Mechanics’ Magazine may be considered as one of the 
permanent periodicals of the country. Price, $3 per 
annum, IN ADVANCE. Previous volumes $.,50 each. 


THE} APPRENTICE’S COMPANION— 

A monthly publication, in ~s octavo form, of sixteen 
pages each number—designed to persuade APPRENTI- 
CEs, and others, to habits of INDUSTRY, TEMPERANCE, 
and FRUGALITY —is published at the office of the 
Mecuanics’ Macazine, No. 35 Wall street, New- 
York, for FIFTY CENTS a year—for 12 numbers— 
by D.K. MINOR. 

*,* All letters must be postage paid. Eleven num- 
bers sent to one address for $5,— TWENTY- 
THREE for $10. . K. M. 


NEW-YORK FARMER AND AMERICAN GAR 
DENER’S MAGAZINE. 

This work is devoted mainly to AGkicuLTURE and 
Hor ticunTurRe; it, however, treats upon various 
other subjects more or less connected with them. It 
is now in its 8ih volume, or 3d volume, new series, and 
is designed to be made equal to any work of the kind 
in this ur any other country. No reasonable expense 
will be spared, either to secure the best writers the 
country affords, or to furnish engravings and illustra- 
tions. Itis published monthly in large octavo, 32 pa- 
ges per month, at $3 per annum, and when paid in ad- 
vance eight additional r month are given. 
bees 6and 7, or 1 be 2, new series, $3 per vo- 
ume. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
M RES. 

















ECHANICS, AND MANUFACTU 
+ This work is composed of the choicest articles of 
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‘Locomotives and as many tenders, bes’ 
















’ ing those advertiser - It 
5, but will be, hereafter, 








at $4 
redvance; each quarterly frem- 
pages. © 







U 
ks may all, or either of them, be had of 
argh, 96 North Pearl ‘street, Albany ; D. 
1: shington street, Busion ; Fessenden, Phi- 
}; or of the Proprietor and Publisher, 
til > _... D. K. MINOR, 
35 Wall street, New-York. 
GOLD REGION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Xe Now in press and will be published in a few days 
the first of a series of numbers, giving a minute’ and par 
ticular description of the entire Gold Region of the United 
States. : 

Each number will be accompanied by a Map, on which 
will be laid down, and numbered, with owner's name, in 
the order of discovery, of every Gold Mine within the dis- 
trict of which the number treats, so that any person can 
ascertain the location, owner’s name, and condition, as late 
as January 1, 1835, of every Gold Mine, or place where 
gold has becn discovered in the United States. — 

The firat number, which will be issued by the 20th of 
April, will give the Gold region of North Carolina: togeth- 
er with @wery, interesting Essay, upon the Gul: region of 
the United States,-from the transactions of the. Geological 
Society*of Pennaylvania, by James Dicxson, Esq., F.G. 
S. of London, C. M. G. 8. of Pennsyivania, &c. é&c.— 
With uther interesting and important informatiomin rela- 
tion to the supply and consumption of Gold. : , 

The information and maps are by a scientific. gemtleman, 
who has visited personully what he deseribes. «95 

No. 2, including the States of Virginia and Maryland, 
will be published by the first, or duging the month of, 
June. : : é 

No. 3, giving Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New,York, 
by the first of August. And t mapconing numbers, 4 and 


5, which will probably complete the series, by the first of 
January next. 2 


The terms will be $1 per number, or $5 for the Series.— 
Subscriptions addreseed to D. K. MINOR, or to the pub. 
lishers, T. & C. WOOD. 

No. 7 Wall street. 

*,* Gentlemen who may have particulars, or details, of 
present condition of mines in North Carolina, will oblige 





| me by communicating the same, that the work may be as 


complete as possible. D. K MINOR, 


MILL DAM FOUNDRY FOR SALE, 

&F The Proprietors of the Mill Dam Foundry offer for 
sale or lease their well known establishment, stiuated one 
mile from Boston. The improvements consist of 

No.1. Boiler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, containing a!! 
the nevessary machinery for making boilers for Locomotive 
and other steam Engines. 

No. 2. Blacksmith’s Shop, 50 feet by 20, fitted with cranes 
for heavy work: . , 

No. 3. Locomotive House, 54 feet by 25, used for putting 
together Locomotive Engines. Several of the best Engines 
in use in the United’ States have been put in this establish 
ment. 

No.4. A three story brick building, covered with slate, 
120 feet by 46, containing two water-wheels, equal to 40 
horse power ; Machine Shop, filled with lathes, &c ; Pattern 
Shop ; Rolling Mill and Furnaces, capable of rolling 4 tons 
of iron per diem, exclusive of other work; three Trip 
Hamumets, one of which is very large; Engine for blowing 
Cupola Furnaces, moved by water-wheel ; one very’supe 
rior i2 horse Steain Engine, witich could be dispensed 
with; anda variety of othe: machinery. 

No. 5. An Iron Foundry, &0 feet by 45, with a superior 
air Furnace and twoCupolas, Core oven, Cranes, &c. fitted 
for the largest work. Attached to the Found y is a large 
ware-house, containing Patterns for .the Casti of 
Hydraulic Presses, Locomotive and other Steam nese 
Lead Mill Rolls, Geering, Shafts, Sioves, Grates, &e. &c. 
These were made of the most durable materjais, un the 
direction of a very scientific and practical Engineer,and 
are supposed to be of great valve, ' , 

No. 6. A building, 65 feet by 36, containing a large stack 
ofs.chisnneys, and furnaces, for making Cast Steck Thia 
building is at present used as a boarding: house, and: can 
accommodate a large number of men. 

No. 7. A range of buildings, 200 feet long by 36, con- 
=e tone mates = — cooms, . Brass Foun. 

ry, room forfcleaning castings, a large loft fur stori . 
ania. stable for two horses, &c. as ne ues 

The above establishinent being on tide water, presents 
greater advantages for some kinds of business than any 
other in the United States. Coal and Iron can be carried 
from vessels in the harbors of-Beston, to the wharf in front 
of the Factory, at 25 to 30 cents per ton. some of the 
largest jobs of Iron work have been completed at this esta- 
blishmert; among others, the greatychain and lift.pumps 
for freeing the Dry Dock at the Navy¥ ard Charleston. 

The situation for Railroad work is excellent, being’ in 
the angle formed by the crossing of the: Providence and 
Worcester Kuilroads. The» Locomotive * Yankee,” now 
running on the latter road, andthe ‘+ Jonathan,” purchased 
pa the Btate of Pennsylvania, were built at these worke. 

ith the Patterns and'Machinery now ju tlic pteebes, 12 
O great quantity 
of cars and appl could be made per annum... 


» Por ternaOR J. BCKLEY, Trend’, de Boston, or | 
. . Pe c., or te 
‘ROBERT RALSTON, Jr.; Philadelphia. 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1834. ars 








